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| edged with similar silk caught down with split 
silk. The red velvet petals are edged with red 


of two heart-shaped pieces of card-board, The | filoselle silk ina lighter shade, caught down with 
lower one is covered on both sides with gray sat split silk, and are ornamented with similar silk 
in, and pieces of white flannel of the same shape, | in chain stitch and point Russe. The remaining 
button-hole stitched with maroon silk around the | flowers and buds are applied in a corresponding 


edge, are set on the 
inside. The upper 
cover is faced with 
gray satin, and fur- 
nished with a strap 
of like material, 
which is  herring- 
bone stitched with 
maroon silk, and 
which serves to hold 
papers of needles. 
The outside is cov- 
ered over thin wad- 
ding interlining with 
dark red velvet, out 
of which a _ heart- 
shaped piece has 
been cut in the 
manner shown in 
the illustration, and 
the opening under- 
laid with emerald 
brocade The fig- 
ures in the brocade 
are outlined with 
bullion that is twist- 
ed with a silk thread, 
and the ground be- 
tween them is orna- 
mented in stem, sat- 
in, and herring-bone 
stitch with blue, 
pink, and olive silk. 
The opening — is 
edged with a double 
line of the bullion, 
and the velvet is 
bordered with alter- 
nate chain stitches 
of blue silk and 
point Russe of yel- 
low silk. The top 
is edged with red 
and gold cord, and 
the covers are held 
together by ends of 
ribbon tied in a bow 
at the top, and by a 
button and loop at 
the point. 


Sofa Cushions. 
Applied -Work 
and Underlaid- 
Work.—Figs. 1-4, 


See illustrations on 
page 532, 

Tue illustration 
Fig. 1 shows an em- 
broidered top for a 
sofa cushion, and 
Fig. 2 the manner 
of working. The 
design is transferred 
to the canvas foun- 
dation from Fig. 17, 
Supplement, and the 
various design fig- 
ures are cut out of 
velvet, the leaves 
and the calyxes of 
the flowers and buds 
of. dark olive, the 
petals of the flow- 
ers and buds of red, 
and the stems of 
brown. The bands 
bordering the em- 
broidery are of red 
velvet. The olive 
velvet centre of the 
large flower is cross- 
ed with the lightest 
shade of olive silk, 
which is caught 
down at the inter- 
secting points with 
a darker shade of 
the same color, The 








| squares in the net-work are ornamented in knot- | manner. Light olive, réséda, and bronze silks 


ted stitch with dark olive silk, and the whole is | are used for the embroidery on the leaves and | 


|} stems; the veins in the leaves are defined in stem 


| 


and in herring-bone stitch with silk of the color 
in which they are edged. The diagonal bands 
on the cushion are embroidered on the canvas 
with light and dark brown silk in the manner 
shown in Fig. 2. The canvas foundation is filled 





in with réséda wool in brick stitch. The borders 
around the outside are worked in half cross stitch 
with light and dark brown filoselle silk; each of 
the alternating bars is two stitches in width. 
The velvet band between the borders is edged 
with dark red filoselle silk, caught down with 

overcast stitches of similar split silk. 
The foundation for the sofa cushion top Fig. 3 
is a square of ma- 


———eEeEeE——eeEeEeEeEee + roon velvet. This 


is ornamented at 
the centre with a 
design in diagonal 
stripes, for which 
the velvet is cut 
away in the manner 
shown in Fig. 3, and 
underlaid at the 
openings with old 
gold satin. The de- 
signs for the em- 
broidery are trans 
ferred to the satin, 
that for the middle 
stripe from Fig. 4, 
and that for the 
stripe on each side 
of it from Fig. 51, 
Supplement. The 
straight and serpen- 
tine lines are trans 
ferred to the velvet 
according to Fig. 3 
for these gold bull 
ion that is twisted 
with black silk is 
sewn down. The 
embroidery on the 
satin ground is work- 
ed in satin stitch 
with light blue, old 
gold, and heliotrope, 
pink, golden brown, 
and red embroidery 
silk. The various 
design figures are 


’ 


edged, as shown in 
Fig. 4, partly with 
bullion and partly 
in stem or chain 
stitch with silk of 
a contrasting color, 
and are ornamented 
in point Russe with 
gold thread. The 
embroidered bands 
are edged with old 
gold silk cord in the 
manner shown in 
Fig. 4, and similar 
cord is sewn down 
for the parallel lines 
that border the cen- 
tre of the cushion. 
The space between 
the lines is filled in 
with a cross seam in 


blue silk, 


Plush Pompa- 
dour Bag. 


See illustration on 
page 532, 





Tus Pompadout 
bag is made of olive 
plush, lined with 
silk in the same 
shade It consist 


of two oblong pieces 


twelve inches long 
and eight inches 
wide, which are 


joined at the lower 
edge and along the 
sides, with the ex- 
ception of a slit two 
inches deep on one 
side. The lining 
silk is faced with 
plush to the depth 
of the slit, and be- 
low the slit the bag 
is stitched in two 
rows through the 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grrt rrom 2 to 3 Fig. 2.—Nuns’ Vertrnc anp Satin Suran Dress. Fig. 3.—Srrirep Gauze Dress. double material to 
YEARS OLD, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, form @& shirr, in 
For description see Supplement. No. VL, Figs, 20", 20-28, No. ILL, Figs. 12-16. which olive silk cord 
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is drawn and tied. The bag is trimmed on the 
front with heavy silk cord, the ends of which 
terminate in passementerie drops. 





A QUERY. 
On, what has become of the fair English lily, 
The beautiful lily of world-wide renown? 
Did seasons in London prove changing and chilly, 
And biight the sweet blossom transplanted to town ? 


’T was only last summer in each daily cable 

Her charms and her graces were honored and praised, 
And Solomon's glory had never been able 

To rival the lily that Jersey had raised. 


Her height, and her form, and her fairness resplendent 
Were painted and photographed freely to sell ; 
For Fashion decreed that such beauty transcendent 

Became a profession—when exercised well. 


She flourished and thrived in the butterfly bowers 
Of duchess, and countess, and people of note, 

And princes gave ducats for one of her flowers 
To pin in the royal lapel of a coat. 


In spite of the furor, and British commotion, 
And judgment of Parliament titled and grand, 
Americans loyally cherished the notion 
That lovelier lilies were found in our land. 


Did she droop ‘neath the whisper of envy and malice, 
That cruelly tarnished her excuisite bloom ? 

Did she die in the glamour of court and of palace 
For want of the sunshine ?—or what was her doom ? 


The swallow returned on swift homeward pinion, 
The daisy and violet came with the spring ; 
But never a word of her Majesty’s minion, 
The lost Jersey Lily, our messages bring. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOBY TYLER.” 


No. 92 of ITARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
August 2, contains the opening chapter of a new 
serial story by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” entitled 

TIM AND TIP; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BOY AND A DOG. 


The story, which will be illustrated from draw- 
ings by ROGERS, fs full of incident on land and 
water ; and those readers who followed with such 
hindly interest the adventures of Toby Tyler and 
Mr. Stubbs will no doubt feel an equal sympathy 
with Tim and Tip.. 

In this number also appears Part I. of “ A Bit 
of Foolishness,” a two-part story of the White 
Mountains, by Miss Saran O. Jewert, and 
* Mother Michel and Her Cat,” a dramatized 
version of the “ Cat and Countess,” translated by 
T. B. ALDRICH. Zhe play contains numerous 
tllustrations descriptive of costumes, situations, etc., 
and will serve to pass pleasantly some rainy days 
of the summer vacation. 





FERVENT HEAT. 
HERE is a certain luxury about hot 
weather that we do not altogether ap- 
preciate till it is over, and we are shivering 
round the “black hole in the floor’ once 
more. Then we remember the delicious out- 
door days, the season of well-being in ex- 
panding heat, the feeling of freedom and 
fellowship with the growing things of the 
earth; we sigh for the scent of the roses 
that hangs round them still; repeat, “In 
summer, when the days were long,” and 
frame all our day-dreams in an atmosphere 
of that weather where it is always summer. 
Few are the poems of any worth that have 
been written concerning cold weather and 
ice and snow, so few that you could count 
them on your fingers; countless are the 
songs of summer. And there is no more 
pronounced trait in the picture our minds 
unconsciously carry of a heaven after death 
than thatit is always summer weather there; 
while if we portray to ourselves any possi- 
ble future occupation of journeying from 
star to star, or of the doings of aerial beings 
in their flights through the ether, it is not 
as wrapped in furs and water-proofs and 
blanket shawls, but robed in white samite 
rather, and clad altogether suitable for sun- 
mer weather. 

If, then, it is so delightful to us in dreams 
and memories, why do we grumble and com- 
plain concerning it when it is with us, and 
ihe glass ranges among the nineties, and 
the sun shines in brazen heavens, and no 
wind blows? Why do we sigh, and mop 
our faces with a desperate air, and declare 
that only the ice-man is comfortable, while 
only he ovght to be a little warmer than 
the rest of us? Why do we fly to the sea- 
shore or the mountains, and put cabbage 
leaves in our hats, and buy big sun-umbrel- 
las, and darken our houses, and take innn- 
merable baths, and count the days to the 
equinox? 

Is not this discontent with warm weather 
when we have it, and this longing for it 





when we do not have it, a singular part of 
the general dissatisfaction of human nature 
with its surroundings, as if either the world 
were not yet quite finished and polished off 
and adapted to humanity, or humanity it- 
self were not quite shaped to its situation ? 
But certainly humanity never shaped itself 
to its situation by sighing and complaining 
and doing nothing; and as in this affair 
there seems to be nothing to do, it may be 
as well for the grumblers to submit to the 
inevitable, or else to join the party at the 
pole, unless they can invent some method 
of overcoming the effect of the rotary mo- 
tion of the earth, diverting the equatorial 
currents, and insisting upon a more equal 
distribution of the Gulf Stream and similar 
waters, so that their heat may temper our 
winters, and their moisture soften the glare 
of our summers. Yet as, despite the won- 
drons doings of our age in the works of sci- 
ence, it is to be doubted if it achieves much, 
in our day at least, toward materially im- 
proving the climates of North America, there 
seems to be left us only the option of endur- 
ing what we can not substantially change 
for the better. 

In Southern countries, when the dogstar 
reigns triumphant, one hears but little com- 
plaint of the heat; in the Oriental South 
the people seem to know of and care for no 
better state than day in the shade of nar- 
row streets and behind jalousies and screens, 
with their thick protecting head-cloths and 
thin garments, and night upon the house- 
tops, hot need having taught them the art 
of making themselves comfortable as pos- 
sible. In our own semi-tropical latitudes, 
the work, the drive in the cool of the morn- 
ing and evening, the closed house at noon, 
the gallery all about the house to catch in 
its shade every breeze that stirs—all these 
things help to make life endurable when the 
thermometer registers a hundred. But in 
our more Northerly life—that is, the life of 
the so-called témperate zones—we are much 
better prepared for cold weather than for 
warm. We can not afford broad galleries 
about the house generally, since we shall 
need, during as much as eight or nine months 
in the year, every ray of sunshine to be 
gathered. Our habits do not incline toward 
jalousies and screens, and our hot weather 
always so takes us by surprise, and is so 
brief, that we are not invariably prepared 
for it in our wardrobes, since most people 
can not spare the means for garments that 
are to be worn perhaps not a dozen times 
in the year, and that will be ont of fashion 
with the next year. When the fervent heat 
does come, therefore, with its melting, sun- 
smiting, sun-stroking way, three days at a 
time, before the blessed east wind takes it 
in hand, we probably suffer more than do 
those who expect it as a matter of conrse 
for two-thirds of the year or the whole year 
round, and are prepared to encounter it, 
and we show the suffering in feverish ail- 
ments, exasperations, nervous excitability, 
and general misery. 

There is only one thing to do in our un- 
prepared North when the South pays us a 
visit, when we have done all that its own 
fountains and water-tanks and “squares of 
colored snow” can do, and that is to keep 
our tempers, to refuse to allow ourselves to 
be irritated by prickly-heat, or clinging gar- 
ments, or glowing faces, remembering that 
irritability reacts on our nerves till every 
gush of the heated blast stings like nettles ; 
to maintain, as far as we can make it possi- 
ble, in spite of the consciousness of dragged 
or of blowsy appearance, a peaceful equa- 
nimity—an equanimity that even defies that 
last worst enemy of mankind, the mosquito, 
an equanimity which, if it is illusion, helps 
presently to make illusion real; and it will 
astonish us, if we once succeed in establish- 
ing it, to see how mitigating to discomfort 
in its effect is that calmness, how it seems 
to pour the dew of Hermon on our heads, 
and how it lightens and makes easy the 
way to that east wind which on a hot day 
seems to breathe out of paradise itself. 





TO INDIA IN A DAY. 
By H. H. 

HERE has been recently opened, as a depart- 
ment of the South Kensington Museum, in 
London, an India Museum, which is so complete 
and so artistically arranged that people knowing 
India well say, in all earnestness and sincerity of 
speech, a study of this museum is better than a 

hurried visit to India. 

“You will learn more of India there than you 
would see in a month’s ordinary journey in the 
country itself,” said the friend who told me of the 
collection. I set the remark down to the score of 
his enthusiasm ; but after I had seen the museum 
I believed he had understated rather than over- 
stated the truth. As very few people can go to 
India, but sooner or later almost everybody goes 
to London, this collection is a benefaction to the 
great body of travellers. 

It contains casts of many of the most cele- 
brated sculptures and carvings from palaces, tem- 
ples, tombs, gateways, and topes (or relic mounds) ; 
models of many of the most celebrated buildings ; 
specimens of every sort of thing made in India 





to-day, from the most exquisite and costly tissues, 
jewelry, and armor, down to the common articles 
of every-day use among the poorer people; accu- 
rate models of artisans working at their trades— 
the building of houses, making shoes, selling of 
fish, etc.—all are going on in exact miniature. The 
famous Ghosala Ghat of Benares is not repre- 
sented any more faithfully than the thatched 
house of the half-naked native. Thrones, pago- 
das, palanquins, umbrellas of state, lamps wrought 
in the shape of peacocks, saddle trappings, coats 
of mail, weapons, musical instruments, furniture, 
jewelry, utensils—everything that enters into the 
life of India, so far as the eve could see it, is to 
be seen here in this museum. All the Buddhist 
deities and the Brahmin are here, silver, stone, 
and clay. An Indian worshipper might pick 
him out a god as well here as in a shop in Ben- 
ares. Here is Ganesa, the every-day god, whose 
image stands in every house, and is painted on 
every Hindoo school - boy's slate, always called 
upon in the outset of every undertaking—a fat, 
big-bellied man, with an elephant’s head, and sit- 
ting either on a water-lily or on a rat. He is a 
four-handed fellow, and looks very jolly in what- 
ever material he is carved. 

And the pretty Kama-deva, the Hindoo Cupid, 
made with wings, as all nations have made their 
Cupids since the world began; but the Hindoos 
have set him on a parrot, in which bit of satire 
they are alone, I believe. 

Indra, on his four-trunked elephant Airavati, 
and holding a trident (for thunder-bolt) in his 
right hand, is another very pretty figure, and his 
name is associated with many of the most beauti- 
ful customs and fancies of the Hindoo mytholo- 
gy. He is king of the new year, giver of rain, 
bestower of harvests, one of the ten great guard- 
ian deities of the earth, “ regent of the east quar- 
ter.” His images, when made in gold, and kept 
in private houses to be worshipped, must not 
weigh less than one tola (half an ounce), and they 
generally weigh three or four tolas, 

The rooms devoted to carpets, embroidered 
stuffs, tissues, gauzes, and trappings and capari- 
sons, are the most brilliant rooms in the museum. 
It is probable that carpets were not in the begin- 
ning intended for the floor, but for the wall, Cer- 
tainly this was the original intent of the old In- 
dian carpets, which were as much works of art 
as the inlaid vases. They deserved to be hung in 
the sun, and looked at like a picture. There is in 
this museum a Malabar carpet of silk which would 
change color under the tread, as a field of grain 
changes color under the wind. There is also an 
antique goat’s-hair carpet from Khiva, a ground 
of madder red, decorated with leaves and scrolls, 
and lozenge-shaped forms in red, white, and or- 
ange, each lozenge being defined by a deep line 
of indigo blue. It is said that these lustrous car- 
pets are made entirely by gypsy women about 
Khiva, the head worker tracing out the design in 
the desert sand, and handing out to her compan- 
ions the dyed materials of different colors as re- 
quired in the progress of weaving. The older 
artists of India never make blunders in carpets. 
All violent contrasts are avoided. However gay 
the colors may be, the tone is kept low. The 
most brilliant hues are so blended as to produce 
an almost neutral tint. To-day the pressure of 
manufacturing competition is forcing them to 
hasty and careless methods, and there is great 
danger that the ancient type of work will gradu- 
ally die out and be forgotten in many of the beau- 
tiful handicrafts of the country. It will be long, 
however, before any Birmingham rivalry or device 
will contaminate the working of their gauzes, fine 
muslins, tissues, and silks. 

The gold and silver cloths, laces, and embroid- 
eries on silk; the fine gauzes wrought with gold 
threads ; the shimmering white muslins from Dac- 
ca—these last best described by the poetical names 
given them by the native artists, “ abrawan,” or 
running water, “bafthowa,” woven air, “ shu- 
banam,” evening dew—all these, hanging in gor- 
geous profusion, make these rooms of the muse- 
um look (and feel) like a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. There is a whole dress of this “ woven 
air” muslin embroidered with green beetles’ wings 
and gold, which is as beautiful as a young birch- 
tree glittering with rain-drops in a golden sunset 
light ; and another of the same shadowy fabric, 
wrought thick with infinitesimal pearls and gold, 
which looked more like a white cobweb shining 
with dew in the morning sun than like any man- 
wrought thing. Another marvellous costume of 
emerald green tissue, shot through and through 
with gold thread, was said to have belonged to 
the Queen of Oude. To wear it she ought to be 
as beautiful as a houri, which she probably is not. 
She could not possibly, however, be so hideous as 
the lay figure on which the costume was hung. 
A royal “ male costume” matching this was on a 
most unkingly figure near by. Scarfs, sashes, 
turbans, all of the same ineffable stuffs, were 
piled or floating on all sides, and gorgeous sad- 
dles, caparisons, housings, horse cloths, elephant 
cloths, and standards interspersed here and there. 
A spicy fragrance combined of cedar and sandal- 
wood filled the room, and completed the illusion, 
which was only broken by the sight and sound 
of a few English-clothed English-speaking people. 

One of the most interesting articles in the col- 
lection is an ancient gold casket found about for- 
ty years since in one of the Buddhist topes. 

In the centre of this tope was a small apart- 
ment constructed as usual of squares of slate. 
Here was found a large globular vase of steatite, 
which with its carved cover or lid was encircled 
with inscriptions. On removing the lid, the vase 
was found to contain a little fine mould mixed up 
with burnt pearls, sapphire beads, and this cask- 
et of pure gold, which was also filled with burnt 
pearls and beads of sapphire, agate crystal, and 
burnt coral, and thirty small circular ornaments 
of gold, and a metallic plate, apparently belong- 
ing to a seal, engraved with a seated figure. By 
the side of the vase were found four copper coins 
in excellent preservation, having been deposited 





in the tope fresh from the mint. These were the 
most useful portion of the relies, as they deter- 
mined the date of the monument to be about 
fifty years before Christ. 

The upper and lower rims of this casket are 
studded with rubies in alternation with a raised 
device. Between these jewelled lines the whole 
circumference of the casket is divided into eight 
niches enshrining four figures. The niches are 
made by a series of flat pilasters supporting fine- 
ly turned arches, circular below and pointed above, 
between which are figures of cranes with out- 
stretched wings. The whole is executed in the 
finest style of beaten (repoussé) work, The 
figures in the niches reveal at once the figures 
of angels carved in niches in the old Christian 
churches. 

Nothing in the museum is more significant of 
the unity of the old and new in India than this 
casket. More than two thousand years ago the 
patient Indian workman hammered and chiselled 
and wrought as he hammers and chisels and 
works to-day. : 

They cut emeralds into vases then, and they 
cut emeralds into vases now. Their forms and 
chasings and embossments have come down in 
unbroken tradition from the Ramayana and Ma- 
habharata. To-day the best of them is glad to 
work for twenty cents a day, and a very fair work- 
man can be hired for eight cents. When time 
is worth so little as that, there is time enough for 
everything ; no wonder there are vases of jade 
inlaid with jewels on which three generations, fa- 
ther and son and son’s son, have worked. 

The golden throne-chair of Runjeet Singh (the 
Lion of the Punjab); a carved ivory palanquin ; 
a howdah of carved ivory with a canopy of gold 
and silver; models of carved open-work stone 
screens; of ceilings inlaid with mosaics of look- 
ing-glass and raised wood; a model in sandal- 
wood and silver of the great golden-domed tem- 
ple of Siva at Benares; of the Elephanta caves ; 
Bombay mosaics in marble, ivory, and jewels; 
carvings in sandal- wood which are like tapes- 
tries; swords, shields, spears, daggers, blazing 
with jewels; chain-armor as fine as lace-work ; 
breastplates, gauntlets, greaves, and battle-axes 
—these are a few, and only a few, of the objects 
of special interest. 

In one of the rooms is a curious and uncouth 
memento of Tippoo Sultan’s cruelty and inhu- 
manity; it is a hand-organ made in the shape of 
a tiger crouching over the body of an English- 
man, When the crank was turned, the tiger was 
seen gnashing its teeth and growling, and the 
music was intended to represent the groans of 
the dying Englishman—a strange record of bar- 
barism to stand side by side with the triumphs 
and refinements of the utmost achievements in 
decorative art that the world has ever seen. 

In the vestibule of this museum was a queer 
and clumsy thing, whose possible use did not 
suggest itself to the eye, but recommended itself 
strongly as soon as it was explained. If the heat 
rates in the United States continue as they have 
been going on for the last two or three years, we 
shall presently see these clumsy wind-choppers and 
water-spatterers in every house that can afford 
them. Their nameis startling. “The Patent Breeze 
Expander” seems more suggestive of Connecti- 
cut than of Allahabad, and of a trick than of a 
genuine thing; but the exhibitor seemed sincere 
in his praises of its efficiency. A lift raises wa- 
ter from a reservoir below, perpetually shower- 
ing it over a straw matting set between uprights ; 
the motion necessary to do this keeps a brisk 
current of air in circulation through this wet mat- 
ting, and radiates an astonishing amount of cool- 
ness. The only trouble about it in America 
would be that to keep it going requires a man 
also to keep continually moving in a regular 
tread-mill motion. In India, where eight cents a 
day will hire a skilled jeweller to sit on your 
porch and beat silver and gold into artistic shapes 
for you, probably a breeze-expander man gets 
next to nothing; but in America he would be a 
dear luxury. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY. 


§ the season approaches its height, ladies in- 
dulge more and more in a variety of cos- 
tumes, whether they find themselves inland among 
meadows and farm-lands, or high up on hills in 
mountain regions. A number of dainty and be- 
coming morning costumes are de rigueur where life 
presents anything like variety, and married ladies 
vie with the young ones in the elaboration and 
elegance of their forenoon toilettes. Lace-trimmed 
white batiste, Swiss muslin, percale, mull, and 
lawn are sheer crisp favorites for such wear, and 
made with elbow sleeves or coat sleeves, with lace 
insertion to the hand, make dressy styles for the 
older people. Young ladies’ dresses have sel- 
dom, for morning, the slashed or open sleeve, 
while this constitutes a special feature of the 
morning toilette of a youthful matron or stately 
dowager. One dress for this use, which may be 
worn also to luncheon, is made of fine batiste 
edged with beautiful batiste, or, as it is also call- 
ed, Paris embroidery. It has a round skirt of 
pleating of double box folds across the lower 
front. From the left side five diagonal stripes 
of wide embroidery, with shirrs between, cover 
the front to the waist. A wide trimmed ruffle 
about a foot deep terminates the back below, 
and panier loopings gather in above. All the 
back runs on strings, and is loosened when it 
oes to be laundried, though where expensive 
aces and bands of needle-work are used in quan- 
tity, washing and ironing are deferred as long as 
possible. The waist of this batiste costume pre- 
sents a straight basque, cut V-shape in the neck, 
with rolling bands of the needle-work turning 
with square ends from the throat, which is well 
filled in with pleated frills of lace or ruching. 
The sleeves are cut very short on the shoulders, 
fulled in at the top, and have a wide strip of the 
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batiste-work running down the outside of the 
arm. Edging of the same ended the sleeve a short 
distance below the elbow, showing the arm half 
way up. Jewelry is in bad taste for the first 
half of the day, but a narrow circlet of jet, or a 
chased gold bracelet with double-finished heads 
that do not clasp, may be worn by a married lady 
very appropriately. This dress is very simple in 
effect; where the Russian, Languedoc, Miracourt, 
Valenciennes, and other lace is extensively used, 
so much dressiness is evolved that it is almost 
impossible to suppose that a richer effect can be 
secured for afternoon or evening. Young ladies 
approach a more demure appearance by choosing 
ginghams, pongees, nuns’ veiling, beige, and gren- 
adine, made up in suits, also relieved by jabots and 
falls of fleeey lace, but high-necked and long- 
sleeved in the majority of cases. The ginghams, 
where the pattern or stripe will allow, are fre- 
quently self-trimmed. Porcelain blue with a 
slate gray and pink makes up prettily, with the 
dark lines fitted in bias for the principal effect, 
and no trimming but a good color effect, wrought 
by concealing the different shades in different 
portions of the costume, alternately showing gray 
and pink against bands of blue, or vice versa. 

Irish guipure and Carrickmacross lace are con- 
sidered a trifle heavy for morning, but some la- 
dies affect them, and have the lines of the cos- 
tume so composed as to produce direct simplicity 
and quiet. One example is found in a heliotrope 
cashmere combined with gros grain of the same 
hue. The skirt is of the silk, entirely plain in 
front, and completed by fine pleatings at the bot- 
tom. Basque of cashmere, and sleeves of gros 
grain, short, with wide guipure lace cuffs laid 
back to the elbow. Around the neck, down the 
front of the waist, carried on to the skirt, and 
slanting from the belt outward and down to the 
edge, lies a wide robing of guipure lace in un- 
broken line. It does not appear again on the 
costume, and the back is enriched by puffs and 
loops of the cashmere in a soft mass, Another 
fine foulard—blue ground and white polka dot 
—has box-pleated flounces opening over inserted 
spaces of white watered silk, with tunic of fou- 
lard knotted with white moiré bows. <A basque 
with broad collar and Carrickmacross harmonizes 
with the tunic, which is bordered with the same 
lace in circular form in front. in this costume 
lace lies upon the white moiré, A large blue satin 
parasol, faced with white satin, and finished with- 
out fringe, with a deep band of the lace in a 
showy pattern, is carried for garden promenades 
with this suit. 


SUMMER DINNER DRESSES, 


In spite of the fact that warm weather and 
wine are bad boon companions, a number of din- 
ners are given at the fashionable summer re- 
sorts, and for these dinners there must be toi- 
lettes. For a small affair of this sort a chaudron 
satin merveilleux with square-cut corsage is 
suitable and stylish, and belongs to a blonde. 
It may be one of the most pronounced shades of 
chaudron, richly made, and toned down by elabo- 
rate bands of fine batiste embroidery. These 
cross the figure in front horizontally, and divide 
it into equal sections of the same width, and asa 
full pleating on the bottom of the dress. These di- 
visions are filled with full shirred puffs of the 
dress material, and are carried to the hips, where 
they meet on each side a trimmed panel, which 
overlies the back draperies in its turn, The 
fullness, made by the straight breadths of the 
satin, puffed on the right side, then carried in 
sweeping folds to the left, like great bows, falls 
at the bottom in widely trimmed sash ends, giv- 
ing the appearance of a scarf drawn through 
loose knots. A tight basque of the chaudron 
satin is covered behind with satin ribbons, drop- 
ping like fringed trimming, headed by small mo- 
ther-of-pearl buckles, and the front is vest-shaped, 
with fine pleatings strapped five times across 
with the same, and caught at either end by a 
single pearl, The neck is square, and trimmed 
with the embroidery, as are also the plain sleeves, 
A couple of yards of silk tulle lie next to the 
skin, softening the outline of the square more 
than frills or pleatings. Another dinner toilette 
for summer consists of a brilliant brocaded vel- 
vet grenadine and white satin Surah. Velvets 
are worn without other relief than lace and jew- 
els this summer, so one can not wonder at the 
constant employment of these massive fabrics in 
the grand toilettes of the season. Heavy leaf 
patterns and arabesques, outlines in gold thread 
and silver, superb embroideries in colored metal 
beads, pearls, embossed grenadines and velvets, 
are doing constant service this year, leaving tlie 
gauzier fabrics for gay youth and out-door sport. 
The necessary contrast in the simplicity and ele- 
gance, the moderation or extravagance, of the re- 
spective costumes is thus easily maintained, The 
dinner toilette referred to is a white silk grena- 
dine with raised design in shaded lilac and gold, 
made en train, and heavily trimmed. The satin 
Surah front has a fine shell-pleating across the 
bottom; tiny frillings of the same succeed each 
other to the knee. A deep tunic is gather- 
ed into a very smail space below the basque in 
front, and makes an ample apron, from which 
a deep fringe of grasses hangs half a yard over 
the white. At the top of the fringe are strings 
of gilt beads holding each an amethyst drop 
along the entire apron. The train folds back 
with lilac revers from the hips, and sweeps to 
the floor, well supported by a balayeuse, without 
any trimming whatever. Heart-shaped cut at 
the neck, with frills of old lace, white Surah 
sleeves with a brocaded puff at the shoulder, 
necklace, bracelets, and hair ornament resem- 
bling a butterfly of gold, amethyst, and diamonds, 
complete the costume, not omitting the gants de 
Sudde of the familiar tan-color. Of course when 
people are not in circumstances to suit their 
whims in the matter of dinner toilettes, the styl- 
ish demi-toilette of satin, silk, grenadine, bro- 
cade, or Algérienne serves every purpose, and 





handsome street costumes, open at the throat, 
with additional embellishments in the way of cor- 
sage bow or bouquet, profusion of lace, or be- 
coming fichu, where a special dress is not avail- 
able, do graceful service at a small dinner party. 
Particularly, too, as the dinner dress, though es- 
sentially created for home use, like its compan- 
ions, is now made short. 


OUT-DOOR WRAPS, 


These seem to assume something of the heavy 
air which pervades the general toilette, and come in 
broché satin and velvet, without any relation what- 
ever to the costumes worn, Long shawls superb- 
ly embroidered accompany all hand-worked dress- 
es, satins, pongees, cut velvets, or mulls even, and 
may be carried on the arm for use in cool even- 
ings at the sea-shore, or tied lightly around the 
shoulders, with the costume for which they are 
intended. For this use, however, the crépe shawls, 
capes, or fichus are also much in vogue, and come 
in all colors, The most stylish of all summer 
wraps, above the Spanish open-sleeved or chenille 
“ visite,” is the plain velvet paletot and velvet 
long shawl. They are imported, and come in 
very dark shades, faced with satin of a brilliant 
sun-color, brick red, white, or some positive hue. 
Some bear along the edge a gold-embroidered 
scroll pattern, a similarly worked but smaller 
pattern lining the upper side. The “ paletots,” 
in dark blue, brown, or ruby velvet, have a page’s 
collarette at the neck, also richly embroidered in 
gold or silver, and even silks, and fasten with a 
cord and tassel. The young lady who from very 
different motives has decided upon carrying the 
mantle or long shawl of her winter costume, be 
that of velvet, with her to the sea-shore, will find 
that her economy has taken her to the very top 
of the fashion. The soft chuddah shawls, and a 
host of fancy goods in striped woollens, daintily 
shaded and deeply fringed, with the staple knit- 
ted and crocheted wraps that are always seen, 
and are reasonable and becoming, are at the dis- 
posal of the average shopper, for whom these me- 
dizval garments in velvet have not yet developed. 


JERSEY SUITS, 


Near New York the Jersey seems to meet with 
little favor, and in the city it is absolutely ig- 
nored, but along the shore and in the mountains, 
at places where boating is an amusement, the 
Jersey has been taken up with enthusiasm, Ca- 
nadians use it even in a lawn tennis suit, with a 
plain kilt skirt and deep collar, The favorite 
choice in the Jersey for the matter of color is 
navy blue or blue-black, and the finely woven 
wool Jersey is preferred to the silk. One grace- 
ful manner of making up these garments is with 
two full kilt-pleatings, one extending from the 
hips to the knee, and the second falling to the 
edge of the dress, and sometimes a half-inch be- 
low, so as to give no suggestion of the presence 
of a foundation skirt. A dark blue Jersey should 
be made with deep wine-colored cashmere skirt, 
and a changeable red and blue silk sash about 
it, meeting under wide bows. A Worth Jersey 
suit had the skirt of striped serge, a wide blue 
stripe showing on the surface, and the flaring of 
the kilts giving glimpses of yellow. Another 
costume prepared for house use in the early fall 
has a white silk Jersey for the waist, of course, 
and a shirred plain black velvet skirt, with mixed 
sash, broad sailor collar and deep cuffs, showily 
set off with black and white onyx buttons, 

Silk Jerseys come at $11 and $12; fine woollen 
ones at $3 50, $4 50, and $5. A silk muslin Jer- 
sey for children, woven straight up and down un- 
der the arms, is much in vogue for boys and girls 
alike. Boys wear them with knee-breeches, like 
a sort of blouse, which is turned in at the throat, 
and worn with a rolling collar, 

The latest addition to the lawn tennis costume 
is the mob-cap, or the lawn tennis cap, as it is 
termed by an act of grace. These dainty contriv- 
ances are small crushed-looking mysteries of lace, 
insertion, ribbons, and flowers, which crown the 
young heads of girlish tennis-players as becom- 
ingly as the head-dresses of our grandmothers, 
Full frills of lace should come about the face with 
these caps, and the ribbons should match the 
knots of the lawn tennis apron, 


DINNER CARDS. 


New designs in these fanciful table dressings 
are coming in for the autumn, and a number are 
already in use for midsummer entertainments, 
When the lattice-work ribbons of satin are 
stretched over the damask table-cloth, in prefer- 
ence to the open-worked linen spread used this 
past winter, the cards for guests’ names and menu 
are fringed with the same color. The desire to 
secure unconventional and artistic specimens in 
this province of light art has led to the introduc- 
tion of flower forms in the cut of the dinner and 
lunch card, though the geometrical figures and 
the plain square card retain their place, Novel- 
ties show oblong deep blue or red satin designs, 
with small name card of white double’ Bristol 
strapped with ribbon and bow in one corner. 
The rest of the card surface has a hand-painted 
comic illustration or floral decoration, done either 
in France or by French artisans in this country. 
The name cards are frequently detached, but are 
then merely narrow fringed slips of three-sheet 
Bristol, unadorned. A clover leaf is fringed on 
all sides but the stem, and shows place for name 
and a spray of field flowers. Sunflowers, lilies, 
pansies, bunches of violets, give an idea for the 
contour of these cards, which in plain white or 
cream tints range all the way from $1 50 to $5 
a dozen. Extravagance in table matters is the 
easiest thing in the world to find, and after these 
more familiar squares, ovals, and circles, we come 
to palette shapes and curves, also fringed, and 
strapped with a single or sometimes a triple knot 
of ribbons. Beautiful colored cards are forward- 
ed from Mexico, with the deft workmanship of 
the Southern artisans exhibited in the feathers 











applied to the surface, reproducing every known 
and unknown creature of the air. These impor- 
tations are, moreover, elaborately painted and 
fringed, and cost, on an average, $5 apiece, or 
$50 a dozen. Lunch cards are a trifle smaller 
than the dinner cards, and the ordinary “ regret 
card” is the rule for its size, but there is close 
rivalry between the fine designs for dinners and 
luncheons, as in both instances color and treat- 
ment add much to the general effect of an elab- 
orate table. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoip, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co, ; Stern Brorners; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. 
Srewarr & Co, 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Loutsa Parsons Hopxrns, the author 
of the poem ‘‘ Motherhood,” which has attract- 
ed much attention, is a native of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. At school in that place she 
was one of a rather remarkable class, among 
whose members were Miss ANDREWS, the au- 
thor of ** The Seven Little Sisters,’’ Mrs. Har- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, ALFRED T. BRICHER, 
the artist, the wife of Mr. GeorGe Cor iss, of 
the Corliss engine, and others of note—a class in 
which the Rev. Dr. WasusBurn, of Calvary, now 
deceased, and Colonel T. W. Hieainson, both 
of whom were then pastors in the town, took a 
lively interest. Mrs. Hopkins is a woman of 
much personal beauty and of great charm of 
manner and conversation. She is a blonde, and 
her features are of the purest Greek type, ex- 
quisite as those of an antique statue. She is 
very happily married, and one of her sons is 
now a student at Harvard. 

—A vase is being designed by Mr. THEODORE 
R. Davis, who designed the famous White House 
dinner service, to be called ** America in 1881,’’ 
with a sub-title of “‘ Union and Peace,” all the 
decorations of which are to be entirely American. 

—There has been lately published at Bombay, 
for use as a text-book in the Indian schools, an 
edition, with notes, of Mr. FRANCIS PALGRAVE 
TURNER'S Golden Treasury. 

—In Mr. A1inswortH Sporrorn’s Library of 
Choice Reading every standard author from Ho- 
MER to CARLYLE is represented. 

—When in 1854 Harvard University conferred 
the degree of M.A. upon the late CHARLES WE 
LEY TUTTLE, in recognition -of his scientific 
work in connection with the observatory, he 
was the youngest person who had ever received 
an honorary degree from the institution. 

—After Dean STANLEY, who was educated at 
Rugby, returned from his American tour, he 
wrote a letter to a Boston gentleman, which 
only Rev. GEorGE E. Exxis and Hon. A. H. 
Rice were able to read, owing to the illegible 
script. 

—At M.Grévy’s country place in Mont-sons- 
Vaudrey he is esteemed a mighty huntsman, 
but ten months of the year he is to be found at 
the Elysées Palace in Paris. .M. Grévy has two 
brothers, one of whom is Governor of Algeria, 
the other a general in the French army, and 
both of them ardent supporters of the republic. 

—A sister of Mrs, T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
author of Sister Anne and other novels, publish- 
ed by the Messrs. HARPER, is special correspond- 
ent of the London Standard in Tunis. 

—The courtship of Mites Stanpisu has fur- 
nished the backbone for a new opera, named Pris- 
cilla, by J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, of Boston, the mu- 
sic to be composed by ADAMOWSKI. 

—Mr. WorrH is said to have an aviary of birds 
of various plumage, whose exquisitely mingled 
tints he studies in order to improve his taste in 
color professionally. 

—The author of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen”’ is 
thought to be living at Baltimore in poverty. 
Kathleen’s lovers should see to it. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN, General Von MOLTKE, and 
Frince BisMARCK are the only living persons 
upon whom the honorary citizenship of Berlin 
has been bestowed. 

—A book of Common Prayer, translated into 
the Mohawk tongue for the use of the Indians 
in 1715, was lately sold in an English collection. 

—A marble statue of the Duchess of West- 
minster, who was such a friend of artists and 
poets, has been executed by Mr. Bozum. Itisa 
reclining figure, one band, lying across the breast, 
holds a stem of lilies, and her favorite dog crouch- 
es at her feet. 

—A London critic says that Mr. Higernson’s 
subvention of the Boston symphony orchestra 
has no parallel in musical history. 

—Miss Tuurssy is to visit the widow of OLE 
Bu. in Norway after the fulfillment of her 
Swedish and Norwegian engagements. 

—Mr. Henry Larkin, who prepared the index 
for CARLYLE’S Frederick and The Collected Works, 
will have an article in the next British Quarterly 
on the cantankerous Scotchman that is looked 
for with interest. Owing to the fact that Mr. 
CARLYLE had no respect for Westminster Abbey, 
even as architecture, his friend Mr. WILLIAM AL- 
LINGHAM, the poet, objects to the idea of placing 
his bust in that edifice. 

—A dinner table, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by a lake containing gold and siiver fish and 
rocky islets, from which fountains and ferns and 
palms arise, having banks of green lycopodiums 
that leave just enough space for the plates and 
glasses of guests, is a remarkable feature of Lord 
CHARLES BERESFORD’S dining-room, It is a pity 
Louco.uus never thought of it. 

—The wife of Ropert Toomss, to whom the 
doughty Confederate has been married fifty 
years, is descended from a Huguenot family, and 
at seventy is yet a beautiful woman. 

—In chronicling the death of M. Duraurg, M. 
RocuHeEForT suavely remarked: ‘“ M, DuFAURE 
has died at eighty-three. Burron never said 
that crocodiles were wont to live so long.”’ 

—The brother of Mrs. Lanetry, Mr. Le Bre- 
TON, who was lately killed by a tiger, was a 
young man of much promise, and had been late- 
ly decorated with the C. I. E. for important 
services in Afghanistan. 

—In addition to others, Mr. Moopy has se- 
cured the assistance of the Rev. Dr. Bonar for 
his fall campaign, Mr. Sankey being still in 
charge of the music. 

—As a few drops of rain, according to Victor 
Hueo, lost Waterloo for NAPOLEON, 80 a chance 
shower made the fortune of the Hungarian paint- 
er MUNKACSY, as the way to a regular academ- 
ical education was opened to him by means of a 
chat with two art students while waiting under 
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a gateway, at the time when hé was a cabinet- 
maker’s spprentice turning his leisure to account 
by painting flowers on the furniture of the pea- 
sant farmers. 

—M. Octave Fevr.uet is writing a comedy; 
to be produced next January. 

—It may interest the athletic world to know 
that in September Paut Boyton swims from 
Fort Benton to St. Louis, and finishes the Mis- 
sissippi trip before cool weather. 

—When Mr. GLapstone’s physician orders 
rest, the statesman takes it by collating the re- 
vised New Testament with the Greck. 

—JENNY LinpD’s husband, who was a Hebrew, 
gave up that form of religion in order to mar- 
ry her. They live near Buckingham Palace, 


—At about the same hour, on the day of the 
attempted assassination of President GARFIELD, 
his nurse at the time of his birth, Mrs. Stewart 
C. GARDNER, died in Michigan. 

—At the marriage of Lady Catuertne JANE 
Cecin and Mr. Henry pe VERE VANB, heir to 
Raby Castle, the bride’s nephew, Hon. WiL.Iz 
Cecit, in dark blue velvet, attended her us a 
page, and the bridemaids wore gowns of white 
Tunis cloth, and carried big bouquets of roses 
from the gardens at Burghley. 

—The Town and Country Club of Newport 
numbers among its members La Fareg, STataa, 
Ricwarps, T. W. Hieernson, Jutta Warp 
Howe, W. D. HoweEtzs, Colonel Wartne, Pro- 
fessor Cooke, of Harvard, and other celebrities. 

—A lctter of EpmunD BuRKg’s, in which he 
says he never desires to see a brick of London 
again, and adds that he has no liking for it, 
‘with its Indian corruptions and Jacobin peace,” 
was sold the other day for twenty dollars, 

—M. GaMBETTA and Madame ADAM were once 
friends, but became separated by political dif- 
ferences. But at one time, M. GAMBETTA being 
threatened by a person who had letters in her 
possession which would prove of serious danger 
to an ambitious man, Madame Apa took pains 
to secure possession of the package by paying a 
thousand dollars for it, and sent it sealed and 
unread to her enemy. Such is a woman’s re- 
venge. 

—The sixtieth anniversary of the first perform- 
ance of WEeBER’s Der Freischiitz as been lately 
celebrated at Berlin, where it was originally pro- 
duced, and where it has been given fifty times 
within the last eighteen months. 

—Surgeon JOHN FREDERICK McCrea, who, 
although severely wounded in the breast in the 
engagement last January with the Basutos at 
Trefontein, South Africa, remained all day at his 
post, knowing there was no other medical offi- 
cer at hand, has received, as he deserved, the 
Victoria Cross. 

—After their Jerusalem trip, Prince Sererus 
and Prince Pau of Russia summer with the 
King of Greece. 

—The first ascent of the Jungfrau this season 
was made by Frau MULLER-RaMSPERGER, of Zii- 
rich, when the thermometer stood at eighteen 
degrees on the mountain-top—unusually warm 
for that region. 

—Mr. ALBEE, of the Concord School, says that 
‘it,’ in its possessive form, occurs but once in 
Milton, three times in Shakspeare, and not at all 
in the Bible. 

—Mr. Ayrton, formerly Commissioner of 
Works in London, having had a dispute at one 
time with the sculptor of the WELLINGTON mon- 
ument in St. Paul’s, the late ALFRED STEVENS, 
the artist made the face of *‘ Falsehood” on that 
monument represent Mr. AYRTON’s face, who 
thus has the honor of having his effigy in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral during his lifetime. 

—The Princess Lernes Hanooy, the only liv- 
ing daughter of MEnEemet ALI (who, by-the-way, 
is shortly expected on a visit to London), is very 
charitable, and is laboring at present to establish 
a hospital at Scutari. 

—Bortesint, the distinguished double-bass 
virtuoso, has become also a composer of envia- 
ble fame. His last opera, La Regina del Nepal, 
is pronounced the best of his works. 

—Oscar WILDE, the esthetic poet, is patron- 
izingly spoken of, by those who think too much 
fuss is being made about him, as a harmless 
young man with a proclivity to velvet suits low 
in the neck, artistically disordered hair, and an 
air of medieval languor—although why mediz- 
val, considering the stirring and bloody deeds 
of the Middle Ages, is scarcely understood. 

—Prince BisMARCK, who was a student friend 
of MoTLey’s, is reported to have written an au- 
tograph letter to Mrs. GARFIELD, 

—At the late Bazar for Distressed Foreigners, 
in London, the largest trade was done at the 
Turkish stall by Mile. Musurus, where were the 
Sultan’s splendid gifts of shawls and carpets. 

—The National Portrait Gallery of London 
has received from an Edinburgh gentleman a 
half-length of Mrs. Srppons in marble, by Camp- 
BELL, intended originally as a mural ornament 
for Westminster Abbey, it having been decided 
later to erect a full statue there. 

—The wife of the Grand Shereef of Morocco is 
an English lady, and retains her own religion 
and the esteem of the Mohammedans. 

—Mrs. C. N. BARNARD, of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, makes a move in the right direction, and 
takes daily exercise on the tricycle. 

—At a recent Children’s Flower Service, in 
London, when the church was quite full and the 
organ was playing softly, a side door admitted 
three fair-haired children, who quietly banded 
their baskets of flowers to Mr. Te1gnmoutTH 
Snore, and followed the Princess of Wales to a 
pew. 

— Artists sometimes have amusing adventures, 
Mr. SMILLIB£, one of our New York artists, has 
been mistaken by the rural inhabitants, while 
on a sketching tour, not only for an umbrella- 
mender, but for the man with the monkey. 

—When Mr. Conkiine’s daughter, now Mrs, 
OAKMAN, acted as ove of NELLY GRANT’s bride- 
maids, she was thought to be the handsomest 
of the eight. 

—A collection ealeulated to please smokers is 
on exhibition at the Alexandra Palace, in Lon- 
don, consisting of numerous German, Turkish, 
and Scandinavian pipes, more than a hundred 
specimens of Japanese, and seven hundred Eng- 
lish ones, all belonging to a Mr. BraaGe. 

—Duvu MAvRIgER observed one day an odd thing 
on the race track at the Derby. The immense 
sea of faces seemed only a mass of blended color, 
when presently strange shades of light and dark 
red surged over tlie whole, under the artist’s ed- 
ucated eye. It was all simply the flush of ex- 
citement, as the horses dashed away, on the mul- 
titudinous countenance, 








Fringes for Fur- 
niture.—Figs, 
land 2. 

Tomake the fringe 
Fig. 1, cut threads of 
light and dark brown 
tapestry wool of the 
requisite length, 
which depends on 


the depth of the 
fringe. Allow for 
the knot-work at 


the top, and cut the 
threads double the 
length, fold them in 
the middle, and slip 
them, two light and 
two dark brown al- 
ternately, around a double 
foundation thread. Work 
two rows of knots, trans- 
posing in the 2d row in the 
manner shown in the illus- 
tration. In the 3d row 
knot the 4 ends of each 
shade into one knot. In 
the 4th row knot the last 
end of one shade with the 
first end of the next, pass- 
ing by the intervening 
ends. Work the remain- 
ing rows’ in the manner 
shown in the illustration, 
but in the 8d from the 
last, tie the middle 2 ends 
of each shade, slip over 
them a sufficient number 
of ends of similar wool to 
form a tassel, and wind the 
tassel and the ends with 
blue tapestry wool. Cro- 
chet the chain stitch bor- 
der at the top of the 
fringe with blue wool. 
Fasten the end to the foun- 

dation _ thread, 
Sg) and alternately 
ca work 11 chain 
stitches and con- 





































Fig. 1.—Crocner Roserre ror Tinres.—[Sce Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromery ror Sora Cusnron.—Areiiep-Work on Canvas. 
See Fig. 2.—[For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 17.) 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fig. 4.—Mippte Srrir or Empromwery ror 
Cusuion, Fie. 3, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Rosetre Fig. 3.—Crocner Rosette 
For TIDIEs. ‘ ror Tipies. 


nect to the foundation at intervals as shown in the 
illustration. Attach a short tassel of brown and blue 
wool at the middle point of each seallop, and button- 
hole stitch the head of each tassel with blue wool or silk. 

To make the fringe Fig. 2, cut threads of brown Sax- 
ony wool of the requisite length, fold them through the 




















































middle 2 at a time, and 
slip them over a double 
foundation thread. Work 
4 rows of knots, trans- 
posing in each row, and 
in the 5th, row work 
groups of 6 knots in the 
manner shown in the il- 
lustration, passing 4 ends 
between each two groups. 
Catch together into one 
strand the ends with 
which the 6 knots were 
worked, and the 2 ends 
on each side of them, 
part the strand through 
the middle and cross the 
halves, and knot between 
them a strand of olive 
wool in several shades, 
To work the chain stitch head- 
ing at the top of the fringe, 
fasten dark olive wool to the 
foundation, and alternately 
crochet 11 ch. (chain stitch) 
and connect to the foundation 
at intervals as shown in the 
illustration (3-of the ch. scal- 
lops must take up the width of 
a scallop of the fringe). Fin- 
ish off each point singly with 
light olive wool in the follow- 
ing manner: Connect to the 
middle ch. of the first scallop, 
work 16 ch., going back over 
the last 11 of them work 1 slip 
stitch on each, 5 ch., 1 single 
crochet on the middle ch. of 
the 2d scallop, 5 ch., connect 
to last of the 16 ch., 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle ch, of the 
8d scallop; cut the thread 
and secure the end. Knot a 
strand of olive wool in two 
shades around the lowest seal- 
lop of each point as 
shown in the illustration, 

and cut the ends 

of even length. (a 


Fig. 2.—F r1nGe 
FOR FURNITURE. 


Prius Pompapovur Bac. 






































Fig. 3.—Emprowery ror Sora Cusnton.—Unperiarp -Work. 
See Fig. 4.—[For design see Supplement, No, XIL., Fig. 51.] 
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Crochet Square Shawl worn as a Hood. 

Tus shawl is worked with a single thread of white mohair 
wool in a double crochet pattern, and is trimmed with a bor- 
der in blue and white mohair wool and with lace edging., To 
work it, begin at the centre with a foundation of 4 st: (stitch) 
closed into a loop with 1: sl. (slip stitch), and work around it 
as follows: 1st round.—2 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next st., 3 times work 4 de. on the following st., 
then 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. at the beginning of the round. 
2d round.—2 ch., 1 de, on the vein before the next de., * for 
one increasing work 4 de. around the vein between the 2d and 
8d de., 2 de. around the vein between the 3d and 4th de., 2 de. 
around the vein between the Ist and 2d of the next 4.de.; re- 
peat 3 times from +, but at the end of the round, instead of 
the last 2 de., work 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. 8d round.—2 
ch., 1 de. around the vein before the next de., ¥ for an increas- 
ing work 2 de. 3 times around the veins between the 4 de, of 
the next increasing, twice work 2 de. around the vein between 





Dress ror Girt From 2 To 7 YEARS OLp.—Cut PatrTerRy, 
No. 3116: Price 20 Cents.—{For description see Supplement.) 





Buntine Dress.—Cut Parrern, No. 3115: Basque, OvEr- 
Skirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs, 29-85. 





Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 36-43, 





Crocnet Square SHAWL worn As A Hoop. 


the next 2 de. worked on one 
vein in the preceding round ; re- 
peat from > 3 times, but close as 
in the preceding round. Work 
22 additional rounds after the 


vein; increase as much as may be 
necessary at the corners in each of 
the following rounds. 2d round.— 
Using blue mohair wool, work al- 
ternately 1 dot (for this, 3 times al- 
manner of the 2d and 8d,and then | ternately put the thread over the 
crochet for the border as follows: | needle and take up a st. out of the 
ist round.—1 se. (single crochet) | middle ch. of the next 5 in the 
around the vein in the preceding round, putting 
preceding round before the hook of the needle 
thenextde.,thenthrongh over the thread and draw- 
out alternate- ing it through 
ly 5 ch. and 1 to form the st., 
se, around the then work off 
vein between together all st. 
the next 2 de. and threads on 
worked togeth- the needle, and 
er; at each of work 1- se. 
the four cor- around the veins 
ners increase of _the dot) 
by working 2 and 5 ch.; for 
sc. separated the increasing 
by 5 ch.around at the corner 
the middle work 2 dots 
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Sranp with Work-BaskeEts. 
For designs and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 18 and 19. 


separated by 5 ch. on the middle ch. of the scallop; at the 
end of the round 1 sl. on the first se. 3d-7th rounds.—Using 
white mohair wool, work alternately 1 se. on the middle ch, of 
the next 5 in the preceding round and 5 ch.; at the end of 
the round 1 sl. on the first se. Repeat the 2d-7th rounds, 
and then repeat once more the 2d and 3d rounds. Work for 
the lace edging as follows: 16th round.—3 sl on the next 3 
st. in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle ch. of 
the next 5, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the following 5; 
repeat from *. 17th round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, 6 ch., the first 2 of which are considered as 
first de., * 4 de. around the vein between the middle 2 of the 
next 4 de., 4 ch., 1 de. on the next ch., pass 5 st., 1 de. on the 
next st., 4 ch. ; repeat from >; at the end of the round, instead 
of the de. and the last 4 ch., work 1 sl. on the 2d of the 6 ch. at 
the beginning. 18th—21st rounds.—Work as in the preceding 
round. 22d round.—Using the blue wool, *« work 6 de. around 
the vein between the middle 2 of the next 4 de. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 se. around the vein between the next 2 single de., 4 
ch. ; repeat from *. Finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 





Dress For Girt From 1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


YL 





Lawn Tennis Costume.—Cut Parrern, No. 3114: Poo- 
NAISE, 25 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1%, 1-6, 
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CANARY-BIRDS. 
Ill. 
HOW TO TRAIN THE SONG. 

] UT few people who own canaries, keeping 
them rather as an ornament than a pet, real- 
ize how much the bird depends upon its owner 
for its song. The general idea is to get a male 
bird, put him in a fine cage where he has no 
companions, and expect that he will sing in com- 

parison to the amount paid for him. 

It is true that the canary is naturally a song- 
bird, but it is hardly to be expected that a young 
bird—and the greater number of those sold by 
dealers are young—can sing without being taught, 
any more than a child could talk without being 
instructed. 

Of course a young bird thus deprived of the 
companionship of his kind will sing after a fash- 
ion; but compared to what it is possible for him 
to do, it is as the efforts of an amateur on a Jew’s- 
harp are to the master’s hand onan organ. There- 
fore, however valuable a bird may be, or however 
fine a brood he may have come from, if he be 
confined when young where he hears no music, he 
will be as the most ordinary-bred bird. And the 
same may be said if his instructors are common, 
uncultivated singers. 

It is possible to give the canary, provided he 
is not more than six weeks old when taken in 








save so far as the distinguishing marks of good 
blood go; but the writer’s experience leads him 
to believe, and firmly, that very much depends upon 
the form. Compare the shape of a good singer 
with that of a poor or ordinary one, and then after- 
ward try to find a full-voiced bird of the same 
shape as the one who had no range of notes. 
The form of a bird has the same value in select- 
ing a songster as in a horse the shape is an al- 
most sure indication of his speed. 

To select a young bird likely to prove a good 
singer, have the head round and slim rather than 
thick—a better description perhaps is, have the 
line between the head and neck so marked as 
to give it almost the appearance of having fat 
cheeks; neck rather thin, and set slightly below 
the line of the back ; the body a medium between 
long and short, with a tail on which the feathers 
are folded compactly; the legs neither long nor 
short, nearly straight, and joined to the body close 
together. The bird to measure about six inches. 
If such a formed one be selected, it is the firm be- 
lief of one who has studied bird life some time 
that, with proper education, he will more than re- 
pay his owner for all the time spent on him. 

Procure for him a small cage, for, since you 
are to make of him simply musical flesh and 
blood, i00 much space in which he can move 
around should be avoided, Feed only on the 
best German summer rape and canary seed, with a 
little green food twice a week in 
season; be sure that he has an 
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opportunity for a bath each day, 
and see to it that he does not 
have the companionship of ordi- 
nary birds about town; in fact, 
take care that he does not even 
hear the twittering of the swallows. 

After he has become accus- 
tomed to the cage, which will 
hardly be in less than two or 
three days, give him a lesson 
about an hour each morning for 
one month; during the second 
month give him two lessons each 
day, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon fully two hours 
before dark. During the third 
month instruction should be giv- 
en according to the proficiency 
or ignorance shown. 

In giving these lessons first 
cover the cage with a cloth, in 
order that he may see nothing; 
whistle, play on the piano, flute, 
or bird organ eight or ten bars 
of whichever air you wish to 
teach, taking care that it is re- 
peated in the same key and with 
no false notes. Repeat the mu- 
sic for five minutes, making no 
stop at the end or commence- 
ment of the air; then cease play- 











LONG-BREED OR FRENCH CANARY—PERFECT TYPE. 


charge, the song of any other bird, or to teach 
him to sing written music, for there is hardly a 
cage-bird whose powers of imitation are as great. 
In fact, the canary can be taught a variety of ac- 
complishments, in proof of which Dr. Bechstein, 
one of the most reliable authorities on cage-birds, 
says: “Instances have also been known in which 
it [the canary] has been taught to repeat short 
words distinctly, to distinguish colors, letters, and 
numbers, and to perform certain acts at the word 
of command. I once saw a female, in possession 
of a person named Jeantot, of Befort, in Alsace, 
which selected from the alphabet, and placed in 
order, the letters of certain words, added, sub- 
tracted, and multiplied, and indicated by the 
means of numbers the exact time by a watch. 
This person had with him also three males which 
were able to select letters and numbers that had 
been named. Hunger had been the chief means 
used in the education of all.” 

In Germany, where the greatest attention is 
paid to the song of the bird, the young one is 
taken at the time it first begins to warble, and 
hung in a small room directly under the cage of 
a lark, nightingale, or whichever species it is de- 
sired he shall imitate. It is thus impossible for 
the canary to have his attention distracted by the 
sight of his instructor, and, naturally desirous of 
singing, he soon learns the only song he hears. 
Oftentimes one old bird will act as teacher to a 
number of young ones; but the lesson is not giv- 
en as perfectly, owing to the distraction caused 
by the other members of the class, and because 
of the number of false notes necessarily heard. 

It is also possible, in a great measure, to cor- 
rect the song of a bird, even after he is a -year 
old, by having in the same room with him an 
older, full-voiced canary. 

The simplest and shortest way, however, by 
which the full strength and quality of song can 
be gotten from the little feathered music-box is 
to teach him when he is young, and the labor is 
not difficult, even though it may not be possible 
or convenient to procure the services of a bird- 
instructor, always premising, however, that the 
one to be taught is of good blood well bred. 

Get, if possible, a bird bred from a French orlong- 
breed male, and a German or short-breed female, 
and not more than four or six weeks old. Pay 
no attention to color, whether it be yellow, green, 
gray, or variegated, save when it approaches the 
fancy plumages, such as cinnamon or red. A 
mealy bird may have as good a voice as any, 
but since it is much more likely to be delicate, it 
is not advisable to attempt to train it. As to the 
shape, there are a variety of opinions as to whether 
it may be depended on as any sign of the quality 
of the song. Some fanciers contend that there 
is no. other way by which the capabilities of the 
bird may be foretold ; others will stoutly contend 
that the shape of a bird is no more a criterion of 
his voice than is that of an apple as to its flavor, 





~ ing or whistling for a few mo- 
ments, thus giving him the idea 
of repeating the air to the ordi- 
nary length of his song. 

If this be done patiently for three months, if 
the bird be allowed to hear a repetition of no oth- 
er music, and if the pupil be of a good-blooded 
family, he will sing the tune taught rather than 
any other. After six months he may be allowed 
to go into bird society, and there need be no fear 
that he will forget the song given him. 

To have a fully accomplished bird, the better 
way is, six months after the written music has 
been taught him, to put him in a room with a 
full-voiced canary. By that means he will ac- 
quire all of the natural song as well as the one 
given, and will be among the perfect nobility of 
birds, ready to act as instructor to others. 

The most important matter in thus training 
the song of birds is to remember that “ evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” and as in a 
child a low companion will poison his mind, and 
through that his speech, so will a vagabond or 
dissolutely bred bird undo in an hour all that has 
been taught in a month, giving to the canary a 
quantity of bird slang which is neither harmony 
nor song. 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A BARGAIN. 


Miss Cueventx arrived too late. The accident 
to Mr. Chevenix, which was said by the news- 
papers to have cast a gloom over the proceedings 
of the festive week, but which in reality affect- 
ed only those individuals whose bets with him 
were rendered void by his death, had produced 
fatal results before she reached Colonel Wilton’s 
house. There was nothing for it but to take her 
back again. Colonel Wilton, an unmarried man, 
and who had hardly known anything of Beatrix— 
his friendship with her father was the conversa- 
tion of clubs and race-courses—behaved very well 
under the circumstances. Beatrix had no male 
relatives, and her friends were hardly such as 
may be counted on in dark days. Nevertheless, 
she was not unkindly treated ; all that had to be 
done was done properly, but the inevitable time 
came when the provisional friends produced by 
a crisis and a catastrophe retired, and she found 
herself face to face with the facts of her position, 

If the shock of her father’s death had been 
succeeded by the deepest grief that ever filled a 
daugbter’s heart, Beatrix Chevenix would have 
been forced to rouse herself from its paralyzing 
influence, for the question that she had So often 
asked herself, as to what her father’s position 





really was, had found an unpleasant answer so 
soon as she was free to investigate it by the aid 
of his papers and the testimony of his creditors. 
No such feeling had, however, ensued upon the 
shock of the catastrophe. Her nerves were tough, 
her sensibilities had the bluntness that frequent- 
ly accompanies strong passions. She had learn- 
ed by the precept and example of her father to 
care supremely for self alone, to hold the making 
the best of a life which was to have no hereafter 
as the sole practical distinction between wisdom 
and folly; and she had no keen instincts or un- 
ruly emotional tenderness to tempt her to an il- 
logical departure from principles merely because 
he himself was in question. 

Mr, Chevenix’s daughter felt no grief for his 
death; they had been very good friends, but with- 
out paternal love on his or filial piety on her side ; 
neither of them recognized any source whence 
such feelings could proceed, The association had 
come to an end, and the survivor had merely to 
accept the fact, and wipe it out. For beings with- 
out a future to mope over the memory of the past 
would be a waste of time and power indeed, and 
one of which the dead atheist’s intelligent pupil 
was incapable. She was neither sorry for her 
father nor angry with him. When she discover- 
ed the truth about him, she indulged in no retro- 
spect. He had made as much out of life for him- 
self as the chances of his little subdivision of the 
realm of accident enabled him to make, the con- 
tingent remainder coming to his child. When 
the game was played out was no affair of his. 
There was a good deal of hard fairness about the 
view of this young woman, who resolved the sci- 
ence of life into every one for himself, and no God 
for any of us. 

There was also a great deal of self-control and 
some sound worldly wisdom in the polite but 
steady resistance which Miss Chevenix opposed 
to the offers of friendly companionship that were 
made to her so soon as her father’s death became 
known. She felt certain that she would have 
much that was disagreeable to face, and she re- 
solved that she would encounter the enemy alone. 
When she should have learned the worst, with- 
out the temptation of telling it to or the risk of 
its being found out by any female friend, she 
would be able to determine on her course of ac- 
tion; and she would know exactly what version 
of her position it would suit her to give; until 
then she was deeply grateful (on black-edged pa- 
per) for everybody’s kindness, but unable to see 
any one. From among the letters of condolence 
she selected two for more careful consideration 
than the rest. One was written by Mrs. Townley 
Gore, the other by Mrs. Mabberley, who was out 
of town when the death of Mr. Chevenix occurred. 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s letter afforded a proof that 
her heart was not altogether closed to pity for 
the orphan. The sympathy and compassion that 
had been appealed to in vain by the helplessness 
and the solitariness of Helen Rhodes were called 
into active exercise and eloquent expression by 
the deeply affecting calamity that had befallen 
the well-known Miss Chevenix, and the touch- 
ingly interesting position of that much-admired 
young lady. Was there anything Mrs. Townley 
Gore could do for her dear afflicted young friend ? 
She would come to town at once if she were want- 
ed; would have come, indeed, without a sum- 
mons, only that she did not know whether Bea- 
trix was at the house in Chesterfield Street, and 
therefore thought it best to wait until she should 
hear from her. Her anxiety for an assurance 
that Beatrix was tolerably well would be extreme. 

Miss Chevenix had opened a heap of letters, this 
one from Mrs. Townley Gore among the number, 
without being at all discomposed by the operation ; 
but when she took up Mrs. Mabberley’s her usu- 
ally steady nerves thrilled unpleasantly. The 
sensation for which she was so often provoked 
with herself came again to irritate her. The let- 
ter was commonplace but kind, and as she glanced 
over the first page the thrill of her nerves sub- 
sided. It returned, however, as she read these 
lines at top of the second page: 

“T will not press you to see me until you feel 
disposed to do so; but you will best consult your 
own interests by admitting me without delay, and 
by keeping strictly to yourself, until we have 
met, any knowledge of your father’s affairs that 
you may have gained. Iam in full possession of 
them all.” 

She had been right, then. Her instinctive aver- 
sion to Mrs. Mabberley—she plainly admitted to 
herself now that it was aversion—was well-found- 
ed; the sense this woman had stirred in her was 
the sense of danger. The knowledge which she 
had gained amounted to this: her father had died 
just in time; his resources, unless he had some 
means of making or procuring money of which 
no trace remained, would be exhausted by the 
payment of his most pressing debts, and there 
would remain for her—nothing. She was dismay- 
ed at the prospect that presented itself, as any 
woman might well be, all the more so that she 
had no temptation to make the disclosure against 
which Mrs. Mabberley warned her. To whom 
should she tell her trouble ? 

Nobody would care about it. She did not mur- 
mur at that; her harsh fairness of perception 
came in there also. Why should people care? 
Their prosperity or adversity did not affect her. 
She did not expect that her prosperity or adver- 
sity would affect them. 

Under such circumstances it would have seem- 
ed natural that Mrs. Mabberley’s letter should 
have brought Miss Chevenix a kind of relief: 
the writer had been her friend and her. father’s 
friend always; she would at least be one with 
whom to consult, and her knowledge of the truth 
broke the loneliness of Miss Chevenix’s position. 

But this was not what Beatrix felt instinct 
was stronger than reason in this instance; the 
letter left on her the impression of a realized 
fear of being taken in a trap. : 

Beatrix acted on the advice of tie writer nev- 
ertheless, and when Mrs, Mabberley was admitted 





to see her, she found her composed and on her 
guard, 

Beatrix’s mourning dress, composed of the 
handsomest materials, and made in the latest 
fashion, set off her brilliant coloring and stately 
form. 

When Mrs. Mabberley told her she was look- 
ing wonderfully well, she told her the truth. 
The quiet, colorless, slight little woman, who re- 
garded her with genuine admiration, presented a 
strong contrast to her, 

One might meet Mrs. Mabberley three days in 
succession, and not be able to remember who she 
was or where one had seen her on the fourth 
day. There was nothing remarkable about her 
except her insignificance. 

She had a low, musical voice, and a slow way of 
speaking. She moved noiselessly, and although 
she was not one of those persons who can not 
look one straight ‘n the face, and therefore carry 
a danger signal always displayed for the warning 
of their neighbors, she rarely fixed her eyes on 
anybody or anything. The glance would at first 
be frank and clear enough; after a moment it 
would waver and droop, and she would go on 
speaking with her eyes downcast. 

Mrs. Mabberley wasted but little time in con- 
dolences ; she came to the point of her intended 
discourse with a decision which Beatrix had not 
previously observed in her manner. 

“You have acted on the caution I gave you, I 
hope ?” she said, 

And with the last word of this short sentence 
her eyes drooped from their look into those of 
Beatrix. 
~ «T have said nothing about my father’s affairs 
to anybody.” 

“ Quite right ; you will presently see why, when 
you and I have discussed them.” 

“Excuse me,” said Beatrix, a sudden anger 
rising in her against the power that revealed 
itself in the slow, low voice; “I do not under- 
stand why you are to be the exception.” 

“No ?—then I will explain. Iam to be the ex- 
ception because I am the only person from whom 
you have anything to expect; you know that I 
was, so far as your knowledge of his friends went, 
your father’s closest friend. Your investigation 
of his affairs has not, perhaps, disclosed to you 
that I am his chief creditor.” 

“You?” 

“Ah, I see that I was right; the only record 
is in my hands. Yes,I. You have only to look 
at these, and see for yourself.” 

She put a packet of papers into the hands of 
her hearer, and sat still, with downcast eyes, 
while Beatrix untied the string and unfolded the 
first of the papers. 

“Look through them all before you say any- 
thing,” she went o- with a slight uplifting of 
her right hand. 

Beatrix obeyed her, and when she had master- 
ed the contents of the papers, every gleam of 
color had left her face. She handed them to 
Mrs. Mabberley without a word. 

“You could not have had any idea that things 
were so bad with him, could you? Poor man, it 
was not altogether his fault; you really ought 
not to condemn him too severely.” 

“T don’t. He did the best he could for him- 
self, I suppose. He had been accustomed to live 
in a certain sort of way while the money lasted, 
and he wanted to go on living in the same.” 

“ Just so; after the money was gone. As you 
say, he did the best he could for himself; now 
you have to do the best you can for yourself.” 

“There’s no best, in the face of these. This 
house is yours, the furniture is yours, the little 
money there is coming in, so far as I know, would 
not pay one-half of the outstanding bills; there 
is no will—naturally, since there was nothing but 
debt to bequeath. I have five pounds in my 
purse, I believe, and my mother’s pearls. I can 
not see that there is any question of ‘ best’ in the 
matter.” 

“ Now, my dear,” Mrs. Mabberley said, with a 
still sort of smile that hardly changed her face at 
all, “ you are making me that exception to which 
you objected at first, and we shall understand 
each other very soon. You put the case clearly: 
I am your poor father’s chief creditor, and I am 
secured by the possession of the lease of this 
house and a bill of sale on the furniture. There 
is no need for me to go into particulars of the 
transactions between your father and myself; we 
were old friends and in a certain sense asso- 
ciates. His notions were different from mine: I 
like to have more money than I spend; he liked 
to spend more money than he had. Every one to 
his taste in this short life, which he wanted to be 
merry; I prefer its being solid and safe.” 

There was not a touch of irany in Mrs. Mab- 
berley’s tone; it was quiet, even, matter-of-fact. 

“He acted on his theory, I on mine, and we 
were useful to each other. I had been obliged 
to remind him several times of late that his debt 
to me ought to be reduced, and would in the event 
of my having any pressing need of Money be very 
inconvenient for himself and you. TI had also re- 
minded him that should his death occur while it 
remained unsettled or un you would be 
left destitute.” 

“ And neither the one argument nor the other 
had any effect on him,” said , with calm- 
ness that successfully compe’ Mrs. Mab- 
berley’s, “ because he knew you w never have 
any pressing need of money, and because he did 
not care what became of me When there was an 
end of him.” 

“You ought not to give yourself the habit of 
speaking in that way,” remarked Mrs. Mabberley ; 
“it is bad form. I observe that such extreme 
opinions as you hold are apt to lead to bad form. 
I don’t quarrel with the opinions, but I object to 
the form; you will find it a disadvantage.” 

Beatrix’s eyes sparkled with anger, but she 
controlled herself. 

Mrs. Mabberley continued : 

“ Besides, in this judgment of your father you 
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are wrong. His indifference to my representa- 
tion did not arise from his not caring what might 
become of you after his death. You must bear 
in mind that he had no reason to apprehend 
death for several years to come; it was due to 
his very just expectation that you would make a 
good marriage, and so help him out of his diffi- 
culties. You have always known that he hoped 
and believed you would marry well.” 

“Certainly; he was very candid with me upon 
that point when I was quite young; but I wish he 
had made me understand the full urgency of it.” 

“He could not, my dear; you would never have 
realized it antil the occasion arose. We never 
do, believe me, But we only waste time by dis- 
cussing the matter. Let us look at the facts. 
They are simply these: The house and every- 
thing in it belongs to me; the very small amount 
of property remaining in addition to the house 
and furniture will certainly-ot even appease the 
most pressing of your poor father’s other creditors, 
much less pay the whole. There is nothing what- 
ever for you. What do you propose todo? The 
Darnell affair is, I understand, entirely off, Is 
that so?” 

“That is so.” 

“Have you made any plans ?” 

“None whatever, I have no relations and no 
friends, no money, no means of earning money 
except by marriage; and as I must necessarily 
disappear out of the world in which we have been 
living, that chance does not count for much. 1 
don’t know that [ shall try any other; it seems 
hardly worth while. I should not hesitate for a 
moment between poverty—I mean avowed, squal- 
id poverty, the sort of thing they call ‘earning 
one’s bread’ as a governess, you know—and put- 
ting an end to myself. One’s instincts of life are 
strong when one is still young and very hand- 
some, as I am, but common-sense and knowledge 
of one’s self can get the better of instinct, I should 
think, when the game is so very thoroughly up.” 

Mrs. Mabberley raised her eyes, and looked at 
the speaker with a strange horror. This was be- 
ing logical and consistent indeed—this was fol- 
lowing out the training she had received to its 
legitimate end. 

The manifestation of the courage of Miss Chev- 
enix’s opinions took her hearer aback. 

Beatrix perceived the impression she had made, 
and laughed scornfully. 

“You are surprised to find me no longer what 
I was a fortnight ago; but why? ‘Eat and 
drink, for to-morrow you die,’ is your creed as 
well as mine; I only contract it into ‘As you can 
not be sure of having anything to eat or drink to- 
morrow, die to-day.’ Iam not hungry and thirsty 
yet, and I never mean to be; neither do I mean 
to eat bread, to drink water, or to wear anything 
but Morrison's equi> vlentsfer-purple and fine lin- 
en, except my shroud.” 

“Ts this girl trying to frighten me ?” thought 
Mrs. Mabberley; but she quickly answered the 
question in the negative. There was an entire 
disregard of her in the look and tone of Beatrix, 
and her hardihood was perfectly sincere. 

“Therefore,” she continued, “you need not 
mind if you should be disposed to any scruples 
about claiming your own—other people wil! not 
be so squeamish, and you will be no more to 
blame than they, if you care about blame. You 
had your reasons for being patient with my fa- 
ther; there’s an end, with him, of your reasons.” 

“ Pray don’t talk in that shocking cynical way,” 
said Mrs. Mabberley, quite hurriedly for her. 
“Your father often said the same sort of thing 
—that he would never bear pain or illness if 
there was no prospect of cure, or—” 

“He meant it tov,” interrupted Beatrix, “and 
he showed his good sense and consistency. He 
always had the means at hand of ridding himself 
of life if he should ever come to the deliberate 
conviction that death was the least of two evils 
between which he had to choose.” 

“ How do you know that? He surely did not 
tell you ?” 

“No, he did not; I found it out for myself; I 
found the ‘means.’ Pray don’t look so scared, 
Mrs. Mabberley: I am not going to poison your 
tea; I am only going to ring for it, and you can 
pour it out for yourself.” 

She rose, smiling, and rang the bell. Mrs. 
Mabberley’s sense of being mistress of the situa- 
tion was failing her; her nerves were tried by 
the sang-froid of this consistent and indomitable 
young woman. She rallied her strength, and fell 
in with Beatrix’s humor. 

“You are an odd creature,” she said; “only 
that I understand you so well, you would make 
me uncomfortable. Give me my tea, and let us 
be business-like.” 

Beatrix gave Mrs. Mabberley her tea, and pre- 
served unbroken silence and an unchanging smile 
until the ceremony was over. It amused her, it 
relieved her to a certain extent, to discompose this 
woman, of whom she was more than ever afraid ; 
but she was perfectly in earnest in all she said. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Mabberley, “I will tell you 
why I wrote to you that it would be for your in- 
terest to see me soon, and to keep your own coun- 
sel in the mean time. It was not only because I 
had to say what I have said; it was because I in- 
tended to make you an offer of help in this trou- 
ble.” 

“Help! When all there is would barely pay 
the debt due to you!” 

“Yes, help. Listen to me. You are so well 
aware of all the advantages of the position that 
has hitherto been yours that there is no need for 
me to dilate upon them; that you have correctly 
counted the cost of losing it the terrible things 
you have said to me sufficiently prove. If at 
your age, and with your beauty and health, you 
can deliberately prefer death to deprivation of 
the luxuries and the pleasures of life, to exerting 
yourself to earn a livelihood, to facing the battle 
in whose front so many women stand defense- 
less, you will be able to estimate at its value the 
offer I now make you. I will hold over my own 





claims on your father’s estate, and I will make 
an arrangement with the other creditors that will 
free you from any annoyance; I will enable you 
to maintain precisely the same appearance as be- 
fore, so that all the world may take you for the 
inheritor of your father’s fortune, to whom his 
death has made no external difference, until you 
shall have made a suitable marriage—if you will 
agree to my terms.” 

Beatrix listened with profound amazement. 
Had she been wrong after all? Had her pre- 
sentiment misled her? Was this woman, whom 
she feared, to be her rescuer? The surprise 
broke down even her composure. She said, faint- 
ly: “Do you mean it? Can this be true?” 

“T perfectly mean it.” 

“ And the terms ?” 

“They are simple, and will not prove unplea- 
sant, I believe. I propose that you should come 
and live in my house, under my chaperonage— 
everything shall be made pleasant for you—that 
you consult me with regard to your movements, 
cultivate the people whom I recommend, accept 
the invitations that I select, and undertake, if you 
get a good offer of marriage, to fix the time for 
your marriage at my dictation. Those are my 
terms: the proposal is to take or to leave.” 

“ And the alternative ?” 

Mrs, Mabberley slowly shrugged her shoulders, 
and slowly lifted and let fall her hands. 

She said nothing; but Beatrix was answered. 

“You mean that if I refuse, you will have your 
bond ?” 

“T mean that I will enforce my claim. 
you anything to urge against it ?” 

“Nothing. Come, Mrs. Mabberley, be frank 
with me; this is only a pretense of frankness. 
What is your motive for making me so extraor- 
dinary an offer? It is not compassion for me— 
you are no more compassionate than I am; it is 
not affection for me—you do not like me. You 
were my father’s friend, I know; you have never 
been mine in reality, and under this marvellous 
offer to pull me out of the gulf of ruin, and save 
me from even being suspected of poverty, there 
is some strong motive: what it can be it is im- 
possible for me to guess, but I know it exists.” 

“Your frankness, my dear, is real enough to 
do for both of us,” answered Mrs. Mabberley, in 
her slow, placid manner, as if there had been no 
sting at all in the words of Beatrix; “to a cer- 
tain extent I propose to imitate it. My motive is 
not compassion for you, nor affection for you; it 
suits me to do this thing, and that is all [ mean 
to tell you. You will believe me, I am sure, 
when I say that no one finds out a secret which 
I choose to keep. I choose to keep this one. 
The offer I make you, in perfect good faith, is 
your business; all the rest is mine. It is, as I 
said before, to take or to leave—very soon.” 

“ And you will positively tell me no more? on 
this only I must make up my mind ?” 

“T will positively tell you no more, except that 
the motive that actuates me is one harmless to- 
ward you.” 

“ And I must make up my mind soon ?” 

“In three days I shall come for your decision. 
In three days you will see your position here 
more clearly than you even see it now, and I don’t 
wish you to be surprised or hurried into accepting 
my offer. If you decide in your own favor there 
will be no trouble to you in the matter. Now I 
will leave you. Stay, there is just one very tri- 
fling stipulation—I had almost forgotten it—that 
I wish to make.” 

Mrs. Mabberley had risen, and was approaching 
the door, as she uttered the last words. 

The stipulation was very trifling, it had quite 
the air of an after-thought; and Beatrix hardly 
commented upon it. That, if she accepted the 
whole proposal, she should accept that trivial 
part of, went without saying. 

Left to herself, Beatrix pondered for several 
hours upon what had passed. The riddle was 
beyond her reading ; the point on which she final- 
ly concentrated all her thoughts was the abso- 
lute hopelessness of her present condition. As 
she paced the room to and fro, her glance fell on 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s last letter, and she suddenly 
remembered the mood she had been in when she 
replied to the former one. She remembered 
what she had said to herself about Mr. Horndean ; 
and she thought how seeurely far from a chance 
of captivating her brother Mrs. Townley Gore 
would keep her dear afflicted young friend if she 
had any notion of the truth, and how readily oth- 
er women of the world would adopt a similar pre- 
caution. The reflection served as a spur to her 
intent, nor did that day pass over without its be- 
ing stimulated in other ways. 

Miss Chevenix had not been prepared for the 
very immediate and peremptory pressure of their 
claims by her father’s and her own creditors. She 
had supposed she would have been given what 
she called “time to breathe,” but she was not. 
It was almost as thongh some malign influence 
had been brought to bear, especially in the case 
of Beatrix’s personal debts, and when the de- 
mands poured in upon her she stood aghast at 
their magnitude. She would not have believed 
it possible that she could owe all that money. 
Not that the amount mattered much, so far as 
she was concerned, for it would either never be 
paid at all, or it would be paid by Mrs. Mabber- 
ley, in part, at all events, according to her extraor- 
dinary proposal; still, it did startle her. And 
it too pricked the sides of her intent, for she 
would not even contemplate a future in which 
she should be obliged to do without any of the 
personal luxuries for which she owed that money. 
No, not she. Fate might force hopeless pain, 
miserable sickness, abject poverty, upon those 
who would submit to be its slave; fate should 
never ~orce them upon her. 

The days passed, and each hour of them en- 
forced the lesson that Mrs. Mabberley had reck- 
oned uj} On the third, Mrs. Mabberley pre- 
sented herstlf in Miss Chevenix’s drawing-room, 
as quiet, as slow-spoken, as insignificant as ever ; 
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and as she took the cold hand that Beatrix ex- 
tended to her, she said : 

“T have come for your answer, my dear. Do 
you consent, or refuse?” | 

“T consent.” 

“Then it’s a bargain.” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 








Crochet Rosettes for Tidies.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 532. 

Tue illustrations Figs. 1 and 2 and Figs. 3 and 
4 give patterns of crochet rosettes, which are 
duplicated and connected to form tidies. The 
large rosettes are linked by two scallops on each 
side, and the small rosettes serve to fill the 
spaces. Illustrations of the tidies with the ro- 
settes put together, and the details of the cro- 
chet-work, were given in the last Bazar. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR OUR 
DOORS. 


A COMMONPLACE wooden door is not a very 
sightly thing, and on account of its size, the 
color being generally white, it is apt to attract the 
eye. The fashion for decoration has helped to 
beautify many homes, and those who have artist- 
ic taste and training may be able to produce very 
beautiful designs, and carry them out successful- 
ly. It is not for such, however, that the follow- 
ing suggestions are made, but for those amateurs 
whose love for the beautiful is unaccompanied by 
proficiency in art execution, and yet who are will- 
ing to take a little trouble to decorate their homes, 
if the doing of it be within their capacity. 

To begin with, therefore, the first thing to be 
thought of in regard to a door is to render it less 
conspicuous in tone than the surrounding walls, 
and to consider what color will best harmonize 
with the furniture and general aspect of the room. 
A newer and more graceful fashion than painting 
directly on the wood-work of the door is that of 
making a hanging, or piece of drapery, to be fast- 
ened to the door, covering the plain and uninter- 
esting panels, and adding greatly to the beauty 
ofaroom. Needle-work, though always available, 
has been so much written and talked about, also 
practiced, that it is hard to find anything new in 
that department ; but this idea recently introduced 
of stencilling, so to speak, the patterns upon the 
material, gives a beautiful effect when carefully 
done, and is within the power of any one to un- 
dertake, as not the slightest knowledge of draw- 
ing or painting is necessary, when the method is 
clearly explained and understood. 

In the first place, measure the door to be orna- 
mented, and in calculating the size of the hang- 
ing remember that it must be large enough to 
entirely cover the panels, and should come to 
within a few inches, say six, of the outside mea- 
surement of the door. Next choose the material 
for the foundation of the designs. 

A beautiful effect is produced by selecting a 
fine cheese-cloth, which is very inexpensive ; or, 
if economy is not a consideration, still better, a 
soft, partly silk nuns’ veiling, either to be a soft 
écru in color, If the material is wide enough to 
allow of its being in one piece, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, make the seam as invisible as possi- 
ble, remembering always that the drapery is to 
hang slightly full when finished, and that there 
must be an allowance of an additional three- 
eighths of a yard in length beyond the actual 
space to be covered on the door, for what use 
shall be shown presently. 

Next, stretch the material carefully and smooth- 
ly on a large wooden table, and fasten it by pa- 
per or thumb tacks so that the surface will not 
be wrinkled; then take some simple design which 
will have a good effect in outline, such as a daisy 
or sunflower, a fleur-de-lis, a butterfly, a bird, or 
a star. Let us say a daisy, to begin with. Draw 
an outline neatly on a piece of card-board, separa- 
ting the leaves as much as permissible ; then cut 
it out carefully with a sharp knife or scissors, 
Now there are two ways of proceeding: one, 
which is perhaps the easiest, we will describe 
first. After cutting out the flower so as to leave 
a perfectly shaped opening in the card-board, use 
this after the manner of a stencil, laying it on 
the cloth, and with a fine sable or camel’s-hair 
brush paint over the open space with liquid gold 
paint (‘‘ Bessemer’s” is one of the best for this 
purpose), and remember to follow the outline of 
the leaves carefully with the point of your brush. 
Repeat this pattern at convenient intervals all 
over the body of the hanging until within three- 
eighths of a yard of the top. This space is to be 
turned over, and must be decorated in the same 
manner on the other side. 

The other way of proceeding—and which we 
think will be preferred by some—is to take the 
card-board flower which is cut out, and trace its 
outline with a pencil on the cloth; then fill in 
this outline with the gold paint, covering the 
pencil-mark. In either case the design may be 
varied by making several flowers in different po- 
sitions. This, however, is a matter of taste. 
When the whole surface of the hanging is cover- 
ed, that is to say, sprinkled over, with golden dai- 
sies, several rows of feather-stitching in different 
colors may be added at the bottom for a border, 
and one row in coral-color all around the edge. 
Turn over the three-eighths at the top, and sew 
on a number of small brass or ivory rings. Fin- 
ish both top and bottom with bullion fringe, and 
fasten the hanging on your door by means of a 
brass rod run through the rings, seeing that there 
is an equal distance frum the outside of the door 
on all sides. This new and beautiful manner of 
decorating doors must not be confounded with 
the portidre in its uses, which is entirely different. 

These door-hangings are very beautiful made 
of plush or satin treated in the same manner, the 
ground color selected to accord with the rest of 
the room, and the designs always in gold. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L.—We know no safe nostrum for making your 
short eyelashes long and curling. 

EsTELLE.—Late numbers of the New York Fashions 
of the Bazar, and the article on wedding etiquette re- 
cently published in the Bazar, will answer all your 
queries about conducting your summer wedding. The 
bridegroom and ushers wear day dress suits, not even- 
ing full dress, and dispense with gloves. The bride- 
maids wear white muslin dresses, with large round 
hats, or else short tulle veils, and either white or tan- 
colored undressed kid gloves, or, if you choose, white 
lace mitts. There is no change in the bride’s full-dress 
attire of white satin, veil, and white gloves. Do not 
hem your tulle wedding veil; it is prettiest with raw 
edges. 

Soutnry.—We can not tell you how to eradicate 
crow's-feet. Cosmetics are often dangerous. We do 
not counsel their use. 

8. U. B.—We do not publish monograms at the re- 
quest of individuals. 

Anniz L, 8.—The song is unknown to us. There is 
danger in tampering with the moles on your face. 
Best let them alone. 

An Op Sunsoriser.—The numerons articles on the 
usages of society that are published in the Bazar will 
afford you much valuable information concerning so- 
cial conventionalities. Your womanly tact and quick 
perception must, however, be your best guides in grace- 
fully dispensing your newly acquired fortune. Edu- 
cate yourself as far as possible, cultivate refined sucie- 
ty, read, think, and observe, and you will be sure to 
win an honored place in a society where few are born 
in the purple, and where it is the proudest boast of the 
heads of the nation that they are self-made men. — 

Country Sussortser.—It is very bad style for a 
young lady to wear a great deal of jewelry. Gold 
chains are not worn around the neck. Your sample 
is black satin Surah, and will be very pretty made up 
entirely of itself, with pleatings of the same, and Span- 
ish lace for trimming. Your church suits, and indeed 
all dresses to be worn in the street, should be short. 
White mull and white nuns’ veiling dresses are worn 
to church in the summer resorts. Swiss muslin is not 
as popular as soft mull or fine sheer wool for white 
dresses, 

Faiturut Rraper.—It is too early for yon to make 
the dresses of your trousseau, as it is not needed un- 
til November. You might get everything else ready, 
such as under-clothing, and any household linen you 
intend to provide, and leave your dresses until Sep- 
tember. For your two wrappers get light cashmere 
for the nicest, and dark flannel for the useful one. 
Dressing sacques of light twilled silk and of cashmere 
trimmed with lace may also be made at once. 

Catskitis.—The light porcelain blue flannels are 
very pretty for mountain dresses, and are liked better 
than those of dark navy blue flannel, though the latter 
are still used. The hunting jacket with double-breast- 
ed front, an apron over-skirt pointed in back and front, 
and a round skirt with a pleated flounce, is the favorite 
style for making such dresses. Large rough straw 
pokes are worn drawn down on the sides, trimmed 
with many feathers or with a gay kerchief twisted 
around the crown. A pair of long loose-wristed cham- 
ois gloves and a colored neckerchief complete the toi- 
lette. Gentlemen wear blouse and trousers of dark 
blue flannel. Some prefer a regular shirt of the flan- 
nel, with a skeleton sack coat of the same, to be worn 
when not on the tramp. 

Mouure.—Under-waists under thin dresses are high 
in the neck, but are without sleeves. The neck of the 
dress and the waist are then cut alike in the front, 
either square or in a surplice point. 

Mas. A. K. M.—Your lace is an inexpensive woven 
lace, and will trim a simple dress very prettily. Wov- 
en laces are now used for lawns and muslins, also for 
sheer wool goods, and are not considered shams. 

Kervit.—It will not be in bad taste for you to wear 
a diamond ring set in black while you are in mourn- 
ing, but do not wear many such rings. There is no 
way of preventing the disagreeable effects of crape. 
It is customary for widows to wear white tarlatan 
caps in the house. White strings and bow are not 
worn with the bonnet, but there is always a ruche of 
white tarlatan in widows’ bonnets. There is no fixed 
time for wearing the veil over the face. 

W. G.—The flannel waists and over-skirts to wear 
with striped skirts of awning cloth are made in the 
usual way, with a plain round apron over-skirt simply 
stitched, while the waist is either a hunting jacket or 
else a postilion basque. 

E. M. B.—A gay plaid gingham or else a linen lawn 
dress would be pretty for picnic parties. A pleated 
basque and poinied over-skirt, edged with wide and 
thickly dotted Hamburg-work, is a good design for 
the gingham, while the linen lawn might have three 
flounces across the back and a deep apron in front. 

E. K. W.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn. Any stationer in your town can order the fancy 
note-paper for you, or tell you where to send for it. 

Trappies.—Your silk is not fashionable at pres- 
ent; plaids of such colors are laid aside for the time. 
Your plain sample is vigogne. You would do better 
to have it cleaned rather than dyed. Then make it 
with a shooting jacket, pleated skirt, and pointed 
apron over-skirt. Your third sample is camel’s-hair 
and silk. It is too early to speak positively about fall 
wraps. We do require the real name of a subscriber 
who addresses this column. 

Rustic.—A better plan for your dress would be a 
basque with trained skirt instead of the princesse 
style. Have the basque pointed in the neck, and el- 
bow sleeves of the Surah, with trimmings of the bro- 
cade and creamy lace. Have full flowing back breadths 
of the Surah for the skirt, and trim the front with the 
brocade. The satin hand-painted dress would be pret- 
tiest made like the blue moiré, with hand-painted sat- 
in lately described in the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar. The embroidery of silk and jet will be hand- 
some for your black camel’s-hair dress. Colored bala- 
yeuse flounces are no longer worn.—Social Etiquette, 
published by Harper & Brothers, may serve your pur- 
pose. The price is 20 cents, 

K, J., Ontanto.—One best man and three bridemaids 
will do very well; also the red dresses you describe. 
Let lace be the only trimmings for such dresses, ex- 
cept that of the dress material in the way of flounces. 
Have the best man await you at the altar with the 
bridegroom. Let your sisters precede you, and dress 
up the little bridemaid in an old-fashioned white mull 
dress and a poke bonnet, and have her carry an enor- 
mous bouquet of white flowers. The gloves for the 
bridemaids may be long tan-colored undressed kid, 
but those of the bride must be white. Ushers are 
necessary to seat the invited guests in church; after 
the ceremony they accompany the bridal party to the 
bride’s house, and sometimes to the dépét. The bride 
should cut the bride's cake. Your sample is tan-col- 
ored armure, 
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WON IN A CANTER. 


See illustration on double page. 
Srrapy, my beauty, my darling, my pride— 
Steady and sure, with your long loping stride; 
Swifter and swifter we speed o'er the track; 
Neck and neck now, there is no looking back. 
Forward the word; never hurry nor start; 
Pure is the red blood that beats in your heart. 
Easy; not yet need we spend all our strength; 
Sturdy and stubborn, we’re gaining at length. 
Ha! for the home-stretch! we sweep to the goal; 
Rider and steed, we have only one soul. 
Ho, and hurrah! we have left them behind, 
Rushing along on the wings of the wind. 
Not a hair turns on your satin-smooth skin; 
Queen of the turf, tis your custom to win. 
Spurs for the laggard, and blows for the slave, 
Whispers of love for the bonny and brave. 
Ay, they may curse as they toil in the rear; 
Little we care for their anger, my dear. 
One effort more, and the danger is past. 
Won by a canter! we're victors at last!” 
Crowded like flowers that blaze at a show, 
Rise the sweet faces, bright row upon row, 
Lending a charm to the maddening race, 
Brilliant and subtle of favor and grace. 
Horses and men thrill again to the glow 
Flung by soft smiles on the spaces below. 
Conquest and contest were vain if the hour 
Wore not superbly its own special dower. 
Losing or gaining, in glory’s full tide, 
Bearing defeat with a resolute pride, 
Victor or vanquished cares gladly to say, 
“She that I worship hath seen me to-day, 
Wearing the color that flamed at my crest, 
Set like a rose in the folds of her breast.” 


Gazing, the ages like leaves fall away; 

Greece, with her beauty, once more holdeth sway ; 
Rome, with her eagles, soars over the world, 
Lifting her banners all grandly unfurled. 

As they strive here, so they'strove m the dawn, 
Ere the first freshness from nature had gone. 
Juno and Jove from Olympus looked down, 
Smiling on him who was wreathed with the crown. 
Juno and Hebe—ay, still they survive; 

All the old goddesses yet are alive. 

Did they not wave their white hands as the race 
Swept in its might past each beautiful face? 

So, steady, my beauty, my darling, my pride— 
Steady and sure, with that long swinging stride ; 
Swifter and swifter we fly o’er the track; 

Neck and neck now, there is no looking back. 
Spurs for the luggard, a whip for the slave, 
Softest caresses to hearten the brave. 

Ha! for the home-stretch! we sweep to the goal; 
Rider and steed, we have only one soul. 





MRS. MANCHESTER'S HOUSE. 


NOR how leng a time Mrs. Manchester had been 
} my friend! I was younger than she, and 
altogether different, for she was one of those born 
to rule the race, and I was utterly devoid of any 
courage of self-assertion. Perhaps our very dif- 
ference explained our friendship. It often seem- 
ed to me that only the great women of history 
were quite her equals, and I often thought of the 
part she could have played had circumstances 
thrown her into any heroic situation, instead of 
making her merely a rich woman of good family. 
As for me, I was always an applauding audience, 
an admiring worshipper, delighted with her beau- 
ty, her grace, her ease, delighted that anything 
so good should be a woman; I watched her, I 
listened to her, I loved her. 

My own delicate health would have hindered 
my making acquaintances, or entering into gay- 
eties, if nothing else had done so; and when we 
came, Harold and I, to live in the splendid city 
where she made her winter home, her house was 
the only place where I, at least, had any view of 
the great world. Harold, of course, had many 
more opportunities, for he was a strong and 
brilliant man, full of wit and charm and daring, 
only, as such men often are, unfortunate in ev- 
erything he touched relating to money. We were 
absolutely alone in the world, and we sustained 
toward each other a very tender relation, for I had 
been given a baby into his mother’s arms when my 
own mother died, and we had been brother and 
sister, in all but blood, since that hour. Harold 
represented the whole of mankind to me, who had 
never had a lover; and I used to think he cared 
for me all the more because his untoward fate 
kept him apart from the girl he had loved so 
long—so long, for she had seen but twenty-two 
summers now, and she had promised herself to 
him six years ago, She had promised; but her 
father—who knew the advantages of money, its 
comforts and blessings, and had no idea of sac- 
rificing the thing he loved best in the world to 
want and care—he had enforced another prom- 
ise, this promise from Harold, and to the effect 
that he would not claim her hand till he could 
give her as fine a home as that from which he 
took her. 

And so we lived on, he always hoping to seize 
Fortune for Amy MeNeil’s sake, Fortune always 
eluding his grasp, and I waiting and watching, 
hoping and praying, for his sake, to have the lit- 
tle sunbeam come and brighten my life by bright- 
ening Harold’s—lovelier than the first wild rose, 
fresh as the violet, happy as a bird upon the 
bough, the sweetest little morsel of beautiful flesh 
and blood, I thought then, that ever trod the 
earth, and loving me, almost before she knew 
Harold, with one of the passions which young 
girls sometimes feel for stout-hearted old maids, 
and loved by me first on her own account, and 
afterward on Harold’s, Every year we hoped for 
the good luck to crown Harold’s enterprises that 
should entitle him to bring her home, that should 
give him a home to bring her to, and every year 
the luck fell short. 

Now they had discovered oil on his waste land 
in Pennsylvania—there were millions in it: the 
oil took fire, and burned the region out. Now 
he bent every energy toward procuring the run- 
ning of a railway through his Michigan wood lots, 
whose cutting would furnish a life-long income: 
the railway ran miles to the south of it. Now 
he plunged into stocks, relying on sources of in- 








formation that affected the market: his broker 
made a fortune, and not only stripped him of ev- 
ery penny, but left him in debt to a point that, 
with his finely strung sense of honor, was a per- 
petual nightmare. At last he had settled down 
to the practice of his profession, with its slow re- 
turns, economizing in every way, in order that he 
might pay each quarter some installment on the 
indebtedness which galled him so, and which now 
seemed to make such an impassable barrier be- 
tween him and his happiness, unless the great 
windfall of success that never came should come 
at last. Once in a while he went and visited the 
MecNeils for a day and night; once in a while he 
sent me; he limited himself to a weekly letter, 
both because Amy was not a letter-writer, and 
because he thought it the wiser way; and of late 
Amy had been a little reproachful that he should 
think more of honor than of love, and should be 
spending on his indebtedness what might be 
amassed into a home, spurred on, I saw on the 
occasion of my last visit, by her father’s talk 
about the Quixotic folly of Harold’s refusing to 
take the poor debtor’s oath, and so get rid of his 
cares, and begin life anew. And Harold sat even- 
ing after evening at his desk, not writing leaders 
or reviews, I knew, but poring over the little ivory 
miniature—that thing of beauty which was all 
there was to represent to him wife, home, and 
future. It used to make my heart ache for him, 
and sometimes I felt as if, were he only relieved 
of the burden of taking care of me, with my 
doctors’ bills and invalid wants, he would do bet- 
ter; and once I hinted as much. But he wheel- 
ed about angrily, as I ought to have known he 
would, 

“Pauline!” he cried, “do you dare to say such 
athing tome? Do you think life would be worth 
a farthing to me,” he went on, more softly, “ or to 
Amy either, without my sister Polly in the house ?” 

“You would not miss me, Harold dear, so 
much, after you had that little sunbeam in the 
house,” I faltered. 

“She is a sunbeam,” he said. “ God bless her ! 
But you are the light in the window, the fire on 
the hearth, Polly. Don’t let me hear any more 
such stuff. I’ve trouble enough now, God knows, 
without feeling that you are turning over such 
thoughts as that.” 

I could not help thinking what a mistake Judge 
MeNeil was making in refusing his child to such 
a man as this, simply because he had not as much 
money as himself—a noble, manly fellow, upright 
as the Judges of Israel, strong as Samson, aid 
handsome as Saul, fit in himself to make any good 
woman happier than all the gold of Tarshish 
could, 

Time fled, and Harold still plodded on. Some- 
times, when I was well enough—and I had been 
gaining lately—he dictated an article to me; 
sometimes I went to the libraries and gathered 
him data for his work, that brought him much 
praise and little pay. We lived in our three 
rooms ; we studied Spanish together for the sake 
of some Spanish records of use to him; we found 
a certain quiet and healthy pleasure in every day. 
My only dissipation in this time was my evenings 
with Mrs. Manchester, seldom going on those of 
her grand receptions, but on the off nights, when 
some cluster of distinguished people dropped in, 
or when she had music of a rare sort; and if 
there were only herself and myself, then enjoying 
the time all the more, for the hours that I spent 
with her alone gave me glimpses into her nature 
that were like travelling in unknown regions. 
She knew my circumstances, but of course she 
could offer us no such indignity as to urge upon 
us any other assistance than her friendship, al- 
though she did more than once beg us to give up 
our little rooms and come and share her lonely 
splendor. But that would have been Harold’s 
surrender of independence, and was out of the 
question, “Well,” she said at one time, “it is 
absurd, It deprives you of comforts and enjoy- 
ments, and gives you no pleasure but the gratifi- 
cation of your pride, Still, I like your pride; it 
is healthy. Aw reste, I shall be of use to you 
where you little dream it.” And she sat think- 
ing moodily awhile, and waving to and fro her 
feathered fan like the dark wing of some dream. 
Often, then, when she sent me home in her sump- 
tuous carriage, I half wished that Harold were 
not so healthy in this matter of pride, for house 
and equipage were all exactly to my taste, that 
loved surroundings of state and beauty. 

I was going down to the McNeils to spend a 
day, when I bade Mrs. Manchester good-by one 
morning. 

“Take me with you,” she said, impulsively. “I 
should like to see little Hop-o’-my-Thumb again,” 
which was one of the names she had given Amy, 
varied of late with Her High Flightiness and 
Miss Hoity Toity. When we came back that 
night, Mrs. Manchester brought Amy with her 
for a visit. And such a visit as it was! Mrs. 
Manchester seemed resolved that the child should 
have all the gavety she could take, and there was 
no doubt that the little beauty could take a good 
deal. 

It was all new to her, just from her country 
town, At first it dazzled and then it delighted 
her. She had the world at her feet, for she was 
fresh as a dewy wild flower where one tires of 
wilted exotics. At first, too, she would have none 
of it without Harold and myself; but at last one 
person or another, it seemed to make little odds. 
Perhaps this was somewhat due to Harold’s open- 
ly expressed objection to her waltzing repeated- 
ly in one evening with young Peixotto, who seem- 
ed to clasp her more closely as they whirled by 


‘Harold, standing near, and to glance with a sort 


of insolent triumph at the lover with his love in 
another’s arms; and to her morning rides with 
Mr. De Maury through the woods beyond the city ; 
and to her appointment to meet Captain Merriam 
in the gallery, and all the rest of it, Then Amy 
would accuse him of trying to prevent her plea- 
sures, and would pout a little, and perhaps cry a 
little, and then laugh a little, and end by dancing 





away to get ready for an afternoon stroll and a 
call at Mrs. General Vance’s with somebody else. 

“Great heavens!’ Harold said to me, on com- 
ing home one night—for I did not go to the routs 
after a littke—“ how this business rubs the bloom 
off a girl! What did Mrs. Manchester mean by 
asking Amy into this inferno ?” 

But I knew full soon what she meant. She 
meant that Harold should see how little it takes 
to strip the down from the wings of a butterfly. 
“ But,” I said to myself, “it is useless, for there 
are none so blind as those that won’t see.” 

One night Harold had it out with Amy, after a 
fashion. We had gone up to dine with Mrs. Man- 
chester and a small company, and I fancied that 
Harold hoped for a quiet hour or two with Amy 
afterward. How lovely she was! Judge McNeil 
had given the pretty spendthrift a check-book, 
and bade her use what she wanted ; and his mon- 
ey was never spent to better advantage, inap- 
propriately splendid as some of her attire was. 
That night in her close-fitting, long-trained robe 
of purple velvet, with one yellow rose in the knots 
of creamy lace at her open throat, with her yel- 
low hair, her apple-blossom face, she was so beau- 
tiful that one looked again to make sure. But 
it was no quiet hour or two that she wanted that 
night. 

“ Why, what nonsense, Harold!” she laughed, 
at something he whispered as they stepped into 
the conservatory together. “ As if we shouldn’t 
have all our lives together, for you to be grudg- 
ing me this first and last outing !” 

“You seem to enjoy the outing.” 

“Of course Ido. This is the world—” 

“But, Amy, it is no world for you. Ican nev- 
er give you anything like this. Our life must be 
very different from this festal life.” 

“Then I don’t want it,” she cried, passionately. 

“ Amy !” 

“T}mean— Oh, Harold, I shouldn’t think you 
needed to interfere with this one little bit of 
pleasure. And I’m going to Mrs. Colonel Tor- 
ance’s in an hour, and my eyes will be red. I 
never saw anything so hateful and selfish as men 
are. There! kiss me, and let me go.” And that 
was the end of it, she thought. But not so, 

“T will kiss you, Amy, and I will let you go,” 
said Harold, gravely; “but I am going to tell 
you that I think a longer term of this pleasant 
life will put an everlasting barrier between you 
and me. If you do not want that, you will bid 
Mrs. Manchester good-by, and go home to-mor- 
row. It is not only ruining you, but me. I can 
not endure to see you again in Peixotto’s arms; 
I can not endure to know—” 

“You can not endure, and you can not en- 
dure !” cried Amy, in a sudden temper; and she 
flung herself away from him, and he saw her no 
more, 

But the next morning she went home to her 
father, having left Harold a penitent little note, 
in which she said nothing about me, however, ex- 
cept to remark that if it were not for good-for- 
nothing prudes there would never have been any 
trouble between them, not having quite gotten 
over a word or two I had ventured to say to my 
little sunbeam in all gentleness and desire for 
hers and for Harold’s happiness. And Harold 
went down to spend the night at the Judge’s, and 
it was all serene again. 

“ A star might as well marry a will-o’-the-wisp,” 
said Mrs. Manchester to me. “ How strange that 
men should be so blind! My dear, do you think 
he will marry her ?” 

“Oh, it would break his heart if he didn’t.” 

“JT don’t think it would do anything of the 
sort,” she said. 

One evening Mrs. Manchester handed me a lin- 
en envelope. “I want you to take care of this 
for me,” she said. “ It will be worth your while. 
It is a memorandum of something I wish to do 
for you. Only the half of what I wish to do, 
though—remember that. When you have open- 
ed this envelope, which you will not do while I 
live, you are to make personal use of that to which 
it relates, and exactly as I do, and only on that 
promise is it yours. And when you have done 
that, you will find in it the means to obey my 
wish. I shall leave you nothing in my will, for 
those grasping Manchesters would be sure to break 
it if I did.” 

“Why do you talk so?” I exclaimed. “ As if 
there were any chance of my surviving you !” 

“But supposing there were a chance,” she 
continued. “You have been more to me, with 
your guileless admiration and faith, than you ever 
dreamed. I love you, Pauline, and because I love 
you I wish you to have your share of all that I 
have enjoyed.” 

“T hope—oh, I hope,” I cried, “that I shall 
die first !” 

“*T shall die first, whispered Hope to the 
Rose,’” she sang. “And it looks as if you 
would, doesn’t it?” she said, drawing up her 
stately figure to its full height, as she waved her 
fan of black feathers, and surveying the full su- 
perb outlines and the dark rich beauty of the 
face in the mirror, and then turning with her 
sweetest, rarest smile to me. “Well, well, 
Pauline,” she said, “I have had all that this life 
can give me, and I am ready to try the next. 
And who knows what a day may bring forth—or 
a night either, for the matter of that !” 

Who knew, indeed! One week from that time 
I looked on Mrs. Manchester in her coffin. She 
had died of an inscrutable heart-disease, of which 
only she and her physician knew. 

What an ineffable loneliness beset me then! I 
had Harold at his desk, to be sure; but Harold’s 
thoughts, I saw, were miles away from me; 
and Mrs. Manchester—she knew me through 
and through. It had been enough for me to 
breathe, and she answered my thoughts; a thou- 
sand things I could say to wer that I should nev- 
er dream of saying to Harold—for I was willing, 
possibly, that she should know me as I was, but 
wanted Harold to know me better than I was. 
Ob, I did miss her inexpressibly. 





“ Have you opened the envelope that Mrs. Man- 
chester left in your charge ?” asked Harold, glan- 
cing up one night from the ring of light cast by 
his lamp to where I sat in the shadow of the open 
window, looking out at the night. 

“Twill get it now,” I said. “If I had not 
quite forgotten it, I have half dreaded it.” 

I went and brought it down, and opened it, and 
took out a legal-looking paper and handed it to 
Harold. It was the deed of the land and the 
house where Mrs. Manchester had lived, and of 
all that it contained, moreover—the house that she 
had rebuilt and furnished herself, and in which 
we had so long known her. The whole thing was 
properly executed and recorded long before, as 
we subsequently found. 

“Oh, Harold,” I gasped, “see how she bless- 
es us from the grave! She gave me so much 
pleasure, and now she gives me this. See! Itis 
the home to which you can bring Amy.” 

“The home!” exclaimed Harold. ‘ What have 
we to entitle us to such a home as that ?” 

“Why, that is the condition she made, to make 
personal use of it exactly as she did herself. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes. You have to live in it, I suppose, if you 
would keep your bond. It was the condition.” 

“The condition on which it is ours—” 

“Ours ?” he said, in a bitter tone. 

“Why, Harold ! Harold! you don’t mean, when 
yours has been mine so long, that you wouldn’t 
take— And Amy need never know—” 

“Oh, Polly! Polly!” And there Harold’s head 
fell forward on his arms, and, to my amazement, 
he had burst into tears. 

He was tired, and nervous, and worn out, I 
said. 

I could not tell what ailed me, but I could no 
more go to him then, and take his head on my 
shoulder and soothe him, as once I could have 
done, than I could fly. 

“Harold dear,” I said, presently, “we can as 
well live there as here. What feeds us here will 
feed us there.” 

“What I can earn, Polly,” he said, after some 
further words of mine, “ would not keep that 
house in repair—would not pay for the servants 
to keep it in order. But you are so resolved, that 
we can go up and see. We can, at any rate, 
camp out in two or three of the great rooms with 
our one servant; and if we can’t keep it, we can 
surrender it.” 

And so, after some slight difficulties with the 
Manchester heirs, as Mrs. Manchester had appre- 
hended, we did move up; and for a week or so I 
enjoyed the occupancy of the great rooms, and 
enjoyed wandering through them with the sense 
of possession strong upon me. At least I should 
have enjoyed it immensely, it was so entirely to 
my mind, the rest, the luxury, the loveliness, the 
space of it all; but every day I grew more and 
more lonely, the rooms were so vast if they were 

so beautiful, and Harold sat now by himself so 
much. I seemed to hear Mrs. Manchester’s step 
on the stairs, the sweep of her train on the car- 
pets; for all the rich furnishing of satin draper- 
ies and Axminsters and paintings and cloisonnés 
and carvings had staid with the house. I turn- 
ed twenty times a day, expecting to see that ma- 
jestic figure, with its dark sweeping silken robes 
about it, with the diamond arrow in the hair, 
move up the room, waving the old fan of black 
feathers. 

We had been in the house a month, when I 
ventured once more to open the subject to Har- 
old, and say to him that here was a home as 
good as—nay, far better than—her own home for 
Amy. 

“Tt is entirely beyond reason,” said he. ‘To 
live in this house requires dress, equipage, and 
style that are utterly out of my power.” 

“And do you mean that even you and I, Har. 
old, ought not to stay here ?” 

“Yes, to tell the plain truth. If we could sell 
the house, that would be another thing; but as 
we can’t, I think it will be cheaper for us in the 
end to surrender it to the heirs. It is a white 
elephant.” 

“That would be violating Mrs. Manchester’s 
wish just as much as if we sold or rented it,’ I 
urged, ‘I wonder—I do wonder what she meant 
when she bade me remember that this was only 
the half of what she meant to do for me. Well, 
Harold dear, we will do exactly as you think 
best, of course. But it is too bad, too bad—so 
beautiful, so charming a home, and so filled with 
Mrs. Manchester’s presence as it is! And how 
perfectly Amy would fit it all!” 

“With her love of pleasure, it would be Amy’s 
ruin,” said Harold, hoarsely. 

A few nights after that I was sitting alone in 
the gray drawing-room—a vast and lofty room 
hung with gray satin. Here and there a marble 
gleamed from a dim recess; here and there the 
ray of a street lamp flashed up, and played a sec- 
ond on fresco or portrait, or glinted in the mir- 
rors between the long open windows, through 
which occasionally there drew a breath of wel- 
come air, for it was an intensely hot summer 
night; too hot, it seemed to me, as I sat not far 
from the windows, for the stars to shine. As I 
opened my fan I thought if I was so warm in 
these spacious rooms, what were people enduring 
down in hovels and shanties, and I thought with 
a pang of regret of the necessity of surrendering 
it, and I studied again and again the meaning of 
Mrs. Manchester’s words, “only the half of what 
I wish to do—remember that.” I could not help 
a sensation of meanness, a feeling that I was 
sordid, although I knew it was without thought 
or hope of anything of the sort that I had loved 
Mrs. Manchester ; but I repeated and repeated the 
words, wishing bitterly that if the gift of the 
house was but the half of what she meant to do, 
she had had time to fulfill her intentions, not for 
my sake, but for Harold’s, And then my mind 
dwelt on the rest of the sentence, “and when 
you have done that, you will find in it the means 
to obey my wish.” What had that implied? 
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Harold had hunted the house over, but we had 
found nothing to give us a clew to her meaning. 

“ Ah, my friend!” I thought, throwing myself 
back in my chair in the dimly lighted room, 
“you meant to give me pleasure, and you have 
only caused me suffering, since it is harder to 
give up the prospect of this home for Harold and 
his happiness than never to have had it.” 

Perhaps I closed my eyes a moment; perhaps 
there were tears in them—I don’t know. All I 
do know is that the next moment they were wide 
open, for I could have affirmed that I heard the 
trail of a garment over the carpet. I started 
and half turned, and my eyes were caught by 
something like the sparkle of a diamond in the 
long mirror, and there, as distinctly as ever I saw 
her in my life, was Mrs. Manchester, sweeping 
down the suite of parlors in her dark robes, and 
waving her fan of black feathers, and as she 
glanced over her shoulder at me, there was the 
diamond arrow in her hair. I was spell-bound. I 
dared not move; I hardly breathed. It was all 
in a half-dozen heart-beats, but she had moved 
slowly up the parlors, turned to the mantel-shelf 
that carried its splendid old colonial wood-carv- 
ing to the ceiling, and rested before the armoire 
of Florentine mosaic in one of the niches at its 
side. Then she had taken the diamond arrow 
from her hair, inserted it in some invisible crack 
of the work, displaced with it a leaf and blossom 
of the marbles, taken from the interstice a bun- 
dle of papers, run her thumb over the edge, put 
them back, and replaced the stone spray of leaf 
and blossom, put the arrow in her hair again, and 
with her eyes on me, coolly waving her fan of 
black feathers, had moved down the room again 
—and suddenly there was empty air in the mir- 
ror where she was. 

I don’t know what time had passed when Har- 
old came into the room with an open letter in his 
hand. In all the heat I was icy cold. 

“You have been dreaming,” said he, when I 
had stammered out my story, “or you saw the 
darkness and the street lamps in the glass.” 

“Maybe so,” I murmured, “Only light the 
gas and let me see.” 

I gathered my strength, and ran, as he obeyed 
me, and with my own plain hair-pins dislodged 
the mosaic spray in the front of the armoire, and 
took from the interstice a bundle of papers. 

“ This is it, Harold,” I almost screamed. “She 
has come back from heaven itself to tell me what 
she had no time to tell me here. This is what 
she meant by her words about finding the means 
to obey her wish.” I ran my thumb too over 
the edges of the parcel as she had done. A lit- 
tle cloud of dust flew out, but not enough to hin- 
der my seeing Treasury notes and gold certificates 
to an amount that put want forever behind us. 
Round the parcel was a little strap, and on the 
strap was written Harold’s name. “Oh, look, 
Harold!” I cried; “it is yours. She gives it to 
you. Now there is no trouble; here is your for- 
tune; you are richer than we ever wished. And 
we need not go away, and Amy can come now to 
a home far surpassing her father’s.” 

“Amy will never come into this home, Pau- 
line,” he said, tossing the new-found wealth on 
the table; and he gave me the letter in his hand. 

Truly, she never would. She had been mar- 
ried to young Peixotto the day before. 

“Hush!” he said; “don’t pity me. I should 
have married her all the same, but from the time 
of her visit here it has hung over me like a eloud, 
for all my love of her burned out in the fire of 
the pain she gave me here.” 

“ Harold!” 

“That is so. Great Heaven! it is the lifting 
of a load from my heart. Can you imagine what 
it is to marry one way and to love another? For, 
Polly, Polly, do you suppose I am a bat and mole 
thus to live with your goodness, your angelic good- 
ness, and not to see it? Do you suppose that 
after my eyes were open I could do anything but 
love you, Polly?” And he stretched out his arms 
to me, and held me in them as if he never meant 
to let me go again. And I— 

So we still live in Mrs. Manchester’s house. I 
think she hid the money with some idea of the 
want of it and the trouble for it bringing us to- 
gether. But she has never walked up the gray 
parlor waving her fan of black feathers again, 
and Harold says she never did, but that excited 
and unconscious cerebration worked on some 
dimly remembered hint, with gas-lights and wind 
and starbeams to make a ghost for me. 

“ And a fortune for you,” I say. 

“The best of all fortunes,” he answers, “ would 
have been mine without it. For that letter set 
me free to seek it—to marry you, Pauline.” 





NUMISMATIC HINTS FOR LADY 
COLLECTORS. 
EW ladies, at some period or other of their 
life, have escaped a hankering after ancient 
coins, and the late revival of antiquarian tastes 
has added greatly to the number of conscientious 
collectors. Yet it may safely be asserted that 
few tastes are pursued with less judgment. Peo- 
ple do not buy pictures unless they can discrim- 
inate between the different schools ; but the coin- 
collector is often ignorant or careless of the facts 
which make her hobby really one of the most 
interesting and useful that an educated lady can 
indulge. 

Historical interest is one of the first and no- 
blest inducements to the study of numismaties, atid 
in the formation of a cabinet the historic idea 
should be the leading one. A contrary feeling is 
to exalt scarcity, though it be but of the mere met- 
al, and there is often a conflict for the rare brass, 
where the gold and silver are too common to be 
prized. But coins that have nothing but their 
scarcity to recommend them are often dearly 
bought: the Pax-pennies of William the Conquer- 
or—one of the most barbarous bits of money in 
existence—were worth some time ago their weight 





in diamond carats, but since thousands of them 
have been unearthed at Beaworth, they are sold 
for sixpence each, 

If the historical idea be the collector’s choice, 
then she would do well to attempt the comple- 
tion of a series or anepoch. The coinage of the 
ancients is classed under six of these divisions. 
First, coins from the time of Phidon to Alexan- 
der the First of Macedon, B.c. 454—a period of 
two hundred years. This class is distinguished 
by early fabric, globulous shape, and that certain 
mark of antiquity, the indented square. Coins 
whose types are indented on one side and in re- 
lief on the other are ranged with this early class; 
also those which are without legends, or whose 
legends are in characters of the most ancient or 
retrograde kind. 

The second class includes coins from Alexan- 
der I. to Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great—a period of one hundred years. This class 
exhibits a great improvement both in the shape 
and in the striking. The indented square gives 
place to a perfect reverse, except in a few in- 
stances where it has been retained out of a feel- 
ing of reverence for the ancient method. This 
class includes some of the finest specimens of 
Greek art, notably the gold coinage of Philip, 
which was of surpassing beauty. It bears on the 
obverse the laureated head of Apollo, on the re- 
verse a figure guiding a biga. 

The third class comprises coins from the reign 
of Philip to the accession of the Roman Augus- 
tus. In this class the legends are given at full 
length, with monograms and dates. 

The fourth class comprises coins from Augus- 
tus to Antoninus Pius. To this class belong the 
extensive series of Greek imperial and colonial 
coins. They include many fine specimens, but 
generally indicate a decline in Greek art. 

The fifth class comprises coins from Antoninus 
Pius to Gallienus, and indicates a gradual but sure 
declension. 

The sixth class comprises coins from Gallienus 
to the taking of Constantinople, and the extinc- 
tion of the Empire of the East. This class covers 
nearly twelve hundred years. The devices on its 
coins are rude, the legends of wearying sameness. 
The majority bear on one side a seated figure of 
Christ, and on the other barbarously executed 
figures of the Emperors of the East, sometimes 
with their wives and children. 

Advice for Small Cabinets.—The above division 
into six epochs is a very good one for those who 
have plenty of time and money, as it shows at a 
glance the rise and decline of art in the ancient 
world; but the majority of ladies will be less am- 
bitious, and will prefer a smaller area of study 
and collection. The best of all methods for small 
cabinets is first to select the nationality, If 
Greek coins are decided upon, then divide them 
into two grand sections—coins struck by inde- 

pendent cities or republican states, and coins 
struck by princes. 

The first class must be collected in groups, 
each group containing coins of the cities within 
a certain well-defined tract, as Caria, Macedonia, 
Sicily, ete. Arrange the towns either alphabet- 
ically or numerically. Put the name of the dis- 
trict in large letters on each drawer of the cab- 
inet, and that of the towns in smaller letters be- 
neath it. A chronological order may be main- 
tained by making the upper drawers contain the 
coins of those states which were the first to coin 
money, the next most ancient coining district be- 
ing placed next, ete. For instance, place the 
Lydian and other Asiatic early coining states in 
the first drawers, then the gina, Beeotian, Ar- 
give, Macedonian, ete., ete. 

The Greek regal coins may be arranged in the 
same manner. These coins contain the portraits 
of princes, and therefore their chronological or- 
der may be determined by a reference to any good 
history. 

The Macedonian regal series 1s admirably adapt- 
ed for smali cabinets, as it includes the earliest 
regal coin bearing a name, and exhibits all the 
successive peculiarities of Greek coinage from 
nearly its earliest period to the subjection of the 
country by the Romans, 

A very compact series, extending over the finest 
period of art only, is that of the Seleucidian dy- 
nasty of Syria, or that of the Ptolemies. One of 
the coins of the Seleucidian dynasty is a fine tetra- 
drachm of Antiochus Evergetes, bearing his por- 
trait and the title of Avergetes—benefactor. This 
title was assumed by the Kings of Syria, and as 
we know from Josephus that this money was cir- 
culating in Judea in the time of Christ, it is doubt- 
less that alluded to by Him in Luke, xxii. 25. 

There is a small but very beautiful and inter- 
esting series of coins of the Kings of Cyprus from 
Evagoras, B.c. 350, to Menelaus. These coins have 
always been considered of the first rarity, but 
doubtless the prominence into which Cyprus has 
been lately brought, and its occupation by Eng- 
land, will make its ancient coinage more abun- 
dant. 

Many good numismatists say that a complete 
collection of the coins of Chios exhibits specimens 
of every period of art better than those of any oth- 
er single state. 

The coinage of Sicily, or even of the city of 
Syracuse only, affords ample material for furnish- 
ing one exquisite cabinet, as it would exhibit coins 
from nearly the infancy of art to its most splen- 
did development. The cities of Tarentum and 
Neapolis are also separate and distinct fields of 
study and collection. 

Roman Coinage-—Some numismatic students 
prefer the Roman coinage as the most historical- 
ly instructive. In it there are three grand divi- 
sions: The Republican coins, the Imperial coins, 
the Imperial Greek coins. 

The Republican comprise the early uncial cop- 
per, the early silver and gold of mixed Greek 
character, and the consular or family coins. 

The Roman consular or family coins are held 
in high esteem, though their execution is often 
very rude, for they contain the first records of 





historical events and popular traditions. Thus a 
denarius of the milia family represents M. Le- 
pidus crowning the young King Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes; another of the same family represents the 
dream of Sylla as told by Plutarch. On the de- 
narii of the Antonia family are the names of the 
legions who served under the Triumvir. A coin 
of the Calpurnia records the purchase of corn by 
Piso and Cepio in a time of famine, etc., etc. 
Several interesting portraits occur on these coins 
—the elder Brutus, Numa, Sylla, etc. These con- 
sular or family coins are mostly common and 
easily procurable. 

The Imperial coins of Rome give us an unri- 
valled collection of true portraits, from Julius Ce- 
sar to Constantine and his immediate successors, 

The Imperial Greek—which are coins struck 
in the Greek dependencies of Rome—are best ar- 
ranged in districts, as Syria, Macedonia, Greek Isl- 
ands, ete. Many prefer to arrange the Imperial 
Greek and the colonial coinage of Rome with the 
Roman mintage of each successive reign, as in 
this way the state of art in the various parts of 
the empire at a certain period is at once under 
the eye. 

Some collectors of Roman coin prefer the gold 
and silver, which have come down to us in im- 
mense quantities; but the most splendid, in an 
artistic point of view, is the large bronze. Ro- 
man brasses are of three kinds—large, middle, 
and smail. The large ceases with Gallienus. Of 
the small a complete series can not be made, as 
it is doubtful if any coins of the earlier emperors 
exist ; but a collector could form a very complete 
series by taking the second brass, which is also 
the most economical. 

American coinage, though destitute of that 
charm of antiquity which gives piquancy to Ro- 
man, Greek, and English collections, is still suf- 
ficiently interesting to deserve a special cabinet 
with the American collector. The earliest metallic 
currency of the colonies consisted of coins of the 
mother country, but in a.p. 1652 Massachusetts 
established a mint, which continued in existence 
thirty years, during which time a great amount 
of coin was issued. This coinage was very rude 
and thin, of various diameters and impressions, 
but the date 1652 is on all. They are known as 
the pine-tree shilling and sixpence, the oak-tree 
shilling and sixpence, and the oak-tree three- 
penny and twopenny pieces. Within the next 
ten years Maryland issued the Lord Baltimore 

shilling, sixpence, groat, and penny, and these are 
the only issues of silver coin previous to the in- 
dependence of the States. 

There were, however, different pieces of copper 
struck at different periods, as the Carolina half- 
penny of 1694, the twopenny piece and penny 
piece of 1723, a penny in 1733, and a Virginian 
halfpenny in 1733. After the Revolutionary 
war, and before the establishment of the nation- 
al mint, there were various emissions of coin by 
States and individuals, but the Constitution of 
1787 arrested all these local issues. The subject 
is too large to be more than indicated here. A 
collector will find in the splendid work of Mon- 
troville Wilson Dickeson, a copy of which may 
be examined in the Astor Library, all the infor- 
mation existing with regard to American coins. 

A collection of all the halfpennies and cents 
of the United States makes a very interesting 
cabinet, and the Confederate paper money is now 
becoming of value to numismatists, especially 
those notes signed by women. Of these the dol- 
lar bill of 1862, having on it the head of Mrs. 
Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, is most 
sought after. To purely American collectors the 
Mexican and Brazilian coinage is also worthy of 
attention, 

In order to enjoy all the historical pleasure of 
a coin, it must have been struck at the time. It 
is only when such a piece is unattainable that 
one struck subsequent, from original dies, may be 
allowed a place in a historical cabinet. If the 
dies have been retouched, reject it without hesi- 
tation, though forgeries of rare pieces, if of the 
time, are admitted into good collections. 

Historic interest, it must be remembered, oper- 
ates locally. A piece of Massachusetts pine-tree 
money might not be prized beyond the area of 
the United States, but a Judean capta would be 
eagerly sought after by collectors of all countries. 

Portrait Cabinets.—After the historic idea, that 
of forming a picture-gallery of coins comes next 
in interest. The faces on the majority of coins 
are undoubted likenesses. In this way we pos- 
sess the grand Asiatic head of Mithridates, and 
in its energy, fire, daring, and cruelty we have 
the key to the career of the King of Pontus. 
Again, the coins of Artaxerxes Mnemon (400 B.c.) 
show us a head of great beauty and refinement, 
not unlike a handsome Arab of to-day, and its 
expression agrees with what history tells us of 
this king. It is the head of a philosopher rather 
than of a conqueror. These are but instances ; 
it is certain that coins afford material for the 
construction of the most ancient, most reliable, 
and most interesting of all portrait collections. 

Rarity.—The wise collector, who goes upon the 
basis of economy and common-sense (and with 
these, true taste can never be at variance), will sup- 
ply herself with the historical incident or portrait 
in the most reasonable material—brass, if silver 
be extravagant; silver, if brass be rare. A Clau- 
dius Gothicus will be no better minted in rarest 
billon than in the cheap and frequent copper. 
But if a coin is to be valued for its rarity, then 
its estimation must depend upon the degree in 
which its type is removed from those of common 
coins. Thus a Roman coin with the figure of 
Hope on it would be little prized, even though no 
similar coin of that particular reign had been 
found; but if a coin were found bearing some 
deity not before seen on Roman coins, it would 
be highly valued, though other coins of the same 
date were abundant. 

Size-—Other circumstances being equal, large 
coins are more valued than small ones, especially 
in Greek coins, where the artistic work is nearly 








always of great excellence and beauty. But in 
valuing a coin for beauty of design or workman. 
ship, regard must be had to the time and cireum- 
stances of its execution. Among Saxon coins we 
should prize an affa for its good workmanship, 
but a similar coin—if we could conceive such a 
one to have been issued—from the mint of Athens 
or Syracuse, would be regarded as barbarous. 

Good mintage gives to every coin a special val- 
ue. A coin is said to be badly minted when the 
die is worn, fractured, blurred, or rusted; when 
the module is not circular, when it is too large, or 
not large enough to receive all the type; when the 
surface has been blistered or cracked in striking. 
Any of these defects reduce the value of a coin. 

Good preservation adds greatly to value, A 
well-preserved coin is not rubbed, nor bruised, 
nor bored, nor set as an ornament, nor scraped, 
nor tooled, nor cleaned by fire or corrosive liquids. 
The surface must not have been altered by sul- 
phuring, gilding, or enamelling, nor must the im- 
pression be indistinct through incrustation, 

Patination is the crowning glory of copper 
coins. There is a patina of deep green, some- 
times of a blue color, which is produced in the 
volcanic region of Italy. This defies all imitation, 
and often makes a coin scarcely less beautiful or 
valuable than a gem. The green patina with red 
incrustations is equally the despair of forgers. 
Blue patina is most valuable, then the shades of 
green, according to their brilliancy. Patination 
is often of surprising thickness, yet when fine it 
sets off and shows to great advantage the mi- 
nutest beauties of the engraving. 

Forgeries.—It is one of the most necessary arts 
of the collector to teach herself to detect a for- 
gery. This is best done by accustoming the eyes 
to undoubted specimens. Begin with Greek coins, 
and let the first be copper coated with patina. 
Go on to silver, selecting different styles and 
ages; and when the eye has thoroughly learned 
them, it will, almost by instinet, detect the want of 
the ancient feeling in a forgery. The faculty of 
detecting forged ancient coins can only be gained 
by the frequent handling of ancient pieces; this 
is a matter of no great difficulty; all large cities 
contain collections for sale, where at least nine- 
teen out of every twenty are true ones. In Paris, 
London, Vienna, Madrid, New York, ete., it is 
well known with whom it is safe to negotiate; 
and ladies, until great experience has been ac- 
quired, will be wise to buy only from honorable 
and well-known dealers, who, moreover, are al- 
ways willing to give young collectors the advan- 
tage of their skill and experience. 

Every collector ought to be very careful of re- 
ally rare and valuable coins; it is false good-na- 
ture to lend them promiscuously, lest they serve 
as models from which to stamp base ones. 

Cleaning Coins.—The general result of clean- 
ing coins is to ruin them. They are subject to 
oxidation, erosion, and incrustation. Oxidation 
is the bloom of antiquity and ought to be respect- 
ed, though it can be removed. Erosion is irreme- 
diable. Incrustation is a deposit of some infe- 
rior metal, obscuring both portrait and legend. 
Silver coins of good quality may be safely clean- 
ed from incrustation by covering them with the 
following solution, and letting them remain in it 
in a very warm place near the fire: citric acid, 
one ounce ; glycerine, one and a half ounces ; wa- 
ter, ten ounces. Leave the coins in the solution 
from one to three hours, then put them in lig. 
ammon. fortiss. for half an hour, and brush with 
soap and water. The process may be safely re- 
peated until all the incrustation is removed. 

Cabinets are now made of exceeding beauty. 
Every bric-d-brac store has varieties of them. 
Those made of ebony inlaid with silver or brass 
are favorites with English collectors. 





MARGERY DAW. 

I'm in love, but I’ve never told her, 

Never told the maiden I love; 
I lie in the long green grass and behold her, 

As she swings all day in the boughs above. 
I’m a student with toil o’erladen, 

And a student ever should books prefer, 
But she’s such a darling dainty maiden, 

My thoughts go swinging away with her. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 
And she goes swinging; and I go slaving, 
Turning the leaves of a musty book, 
But surely that was her white hand waving, 
And surely that was my darling’s look. 
A perfect fortress of books I sit in, 
Ethics, enonomy, polities, law, 
But all the pages I vow were written 
By that little philosopher, Margery Daw. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 


The light is fading, the day grown older, 
And now the westering sun is gone, 

And Margery, I no more behold her: 
In-the deep cool grass I lie alone. 

For Margery she was a sunbeam only, 
And I was a fool for all my pains, 

But whenever I’m sad and whenever I’m lonely, 
Back comes Margery, back again. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
For “ Life’s a dream, 
And love’s a shadow,” 
And that is the ditty that Margery sings, 
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Fig, 1.—Linen Campric AND 
Lace Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 8.—Linen Campric AND 


For pattern see Supplement, No. : - 
IX., Fi ; Lace Cotiar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


X., Figs. 44 and 45. 
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Fig. 2.—Curr ror Couvar, Fie. 1, 
For pattern see Supplement, No, 
Fic. 46 


Collars and Cuffs, 
Figs, 1-12. 

To make the collar Fig. 1, one 
whole piece is cut from Fig. 45, 
Supplement, of doubled linen cam- 
bric; the bottom is hem-stitched, 


Fig. 4.—Curr ror Coiiar, Fic. 8, 


cuff, Fig. 8, one whole piece is cut 
from Fig. 50, joined to a band two 
inches wide, and trimmed with 
hem-stitching and lace. 

The plastron fronts of the collar 
Fig. 11 are of white batiste, fifteen 
inches long; they are tucked at 



















itl is joined , Dress ror Girt From 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD. Dress For Girt FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. the front edge, sloped to a point 
and the top is ne vut 7 oon . ee " 3] é 

d the top is joined to a band cut For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. on the sides, and rounded out at 
from Fig.44. ‘The collar is trimmed 


the neck, where they are joined to 
a standing collar fifteen inches wide, an inch 
and a half deep in the back, and sloped to an 
inch deep in the front. The collar is edged 
with lace an inch and a half wide, and similar 
lace three inches wide is arranged in jabots on 
the sides of the plastron, and carried across 
the back of the band. The cuff to match the 
collar is made of batiste, and trimmed as 
shown in Fig. 12. 

The collar Fig. 3 is cut bias of linen cam- 
bric, and is 
four inches 
deep at the 
front and an 
inch and a half 
deep in the 
back; it is 
edged ‘with 
guipure lace 
at the bottom, 
side-pleated at 
Fig. 8.—Curr ror the front, and 

Cottar, Fig. 7 joined by the 


at the top and the right edge with lace an inch 
wide. The cuff, Fig. 2, is cut from Fig. 46, 
joined to a double band an inch and a quarter 
wide, and trimmed to match the collar. 

The collar Fig. 7 is cut from Fig. 49, Sap- 
plement, of doubled batiste. The bottom is 
ornamented with hem-stitching, and ‘the top is 
joined to a band twenty-eight inches long, the 
ends of which are covered by India mull scarfs 
fastened on each side under the collar. The 
ends of the searfs 
are held together 
under a bow and 
knot of India 
mull, and the 
collar is trimmed 
in the manner 
shown in the il- 
lustration with 
guipure lace an 
inch and a half Fig. 6.—Cur¥ ror 
wide. For the Cotiar, Fie. 5, 











Fig. 10.—Curr For Fig. 12.—Curr FoR 


CoLiar, Fic. 9. Tutte anp Lace Cravat Bow. Couxar, Fie. 11. 
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Fig. 7.—Batiste anD Lace CoLtar. 
’ \ - ; eee | [See Fig. 8.] 

7 f NY = on oes y = ss=- | For pattern see Supplement, No. XI, 
47 and 48. VO a, 4 : : | . Fig. 49. 


Fig. 5.—Batiste anp Lace Couiar. 
[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 
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[See Fig. 10.] For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. Supplement. [See Fig. 12.] 
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upper edge to a nar- 
row standing collar, 
which is trimmed 
with similar lace. 
The cuff, which is 
shown in Fig. 4, is 
also pleated at the 
ends, and is edged 
with lace at the top 
and bottom. 

The collar Fig. 5 
is cut of double ba- 
tiste from Fig. 48, 
Supplement; it is 
edged on the front 
and bottom with 
white lace two inch- 
es wide, and bound 
at the neck with the 
narrow band which 
is cut from Fig. 47. 
Batiste scarfs twen- 
ty inches long, which 
are trimmed with 
lace on the edges, 
evenly folded, and 
pressed flat, are fast- 
ened to the front of 
the collar on the un- 
der side; the ends 
are crossed and held 
together under a 
bouquet. The cuff, 
Fig. 6, 1s two inches 
deep and seven inch- 
es wide; it is joined 
to a narrow band on 
one side, and edged 
on three sides with 
lace. 

The collar Fig. 9 
is a sloped standing 
collar an inch and a 
half deep in the back 
and an inch deep in 
the front, which is 
edged with — side- 
pleated cream lace 
an inch and a half 
wide, and covered 
with similar lace. 


To this are attach- 
ed at the front two 


Scran, Vetver Ris- 
BON, AND Lace Cap, 


pointed ends of batiste four inches 
wide at the top and fourteen inches 
long, which are trimmed along the 
outer edge with a double row of 
side-pleated cream lace. The cuff, 
Fig. 10, which is ten inches wide 
and three inches and a half deep, is 
turned down an inch and a half deep, 
and trimmed with lace as shown in 
the illustration. 


Caps for Elderly Ladies. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is made of cream 
white tulle and lace on a stiff net 
frame, and is trimmed with a bow 
of cream satin ribbon an inch and 
a half wide in the back, a feathery 
silk border across the front, and a 
small bouquet. 

The frame of the cap Fig. 2 is 
formed of a piece of black stiff net 
three inches wide and nine inches 
long, which is sloped along the front 
edge from the middle to the back 
corners, wired, and bound with taf- 
feta ribbon. To the back of this 
frame is fastened a crown made of 
beaded black net, and edged with 
black lace three inches wide. The 
frame is covered with rows of black 
lace two inches wide, over which 
fall loops of jet beads. A bow of 
velvet ribbon two inches and a half 
wide and a cluster of shaded pinks 
comprise the trimming. 

The frame of the cap Fig. 3 con- 
sists of a piece of white stiff net 
four inches wide and thirteen inches 
long, which is cut to a point at the 
middle of the front, wired, and 
bound with silk ribbon. The crown 
is made of white silk tulle eleven 
inches long and thirteen inches 
wide, and rounded at the top and 
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Fig. 1.—Fiaurep Satteen Dress.—Fronxt.—[For Back, 

see Fig. 1, Page 540.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3117: Poto- 

NAISE WiTH Scarr AND TrivMep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement.’ 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
From 5 to 7 YEARS 
OLD, 

For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 3.—PrrcaLe Dress. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IL, 
Figs. 7-11*, 11°. 
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bottom from the 
middle to the sides. 
The top is pleated 
and fastened to the 
back of the frame, 


and the bottom is 
edged with white 
blonde lace two 
inches and a half 
wide A short veil 
of silk tulle five 
inches long and 


eight inches wide is 
similarly arranged 
to the larger one, 
over which it falls, 
and is tacked down 
on it with a small 
bouquet of white 
flowers and foliage. 
The front of the 
frame is edged with 
a box-pleated ruche 
of silk tulle, and the 
surface of it is cov- 
ered with puffs of 
like material and 
with blonde lace. 
A bouquet is fast- 
ened on the left 
side. The scarfs at- 
tached at the sides 
are twenty-six inch- 


es long, and are 
made of two rows 
of blonde lace run 
together along the 


straight edges. 


Surah, Velvet 
Ribpon, and 
Lace Cap. 

Tus cap is made 
of and 
striped Surah, and 
is trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon 
and Breton 


blue beige 


lace. 


For the brim cut of 
double stiff lace one 
piece an inch and a 
quarter 


wide and 


Suran anp LAcE 


Cap. 


twenty-two inches and a half long, 
edge it with side-pleated lace two 
inches wide, and join it to a crown 
of Swiss muslin. On this brim ar- 
range a round piece of striped Su- 
rah fourteen inches and a half in 
size, shirring it five times at regular 
intervals, in perpendicular rows, be- 
ginning at the middle of the top, 
and pleating the edge all around. 
The seam made by joining the Su- 
rah with the brim is covered with a 
row of lace, which is continued on 
the uncovered portion of the Swiss 
muslin crown. On the brim is laid 
black velvet ribbon two inches wide, 
which falls in short behind 
In front the cap is trimmed with an 
Alsacian bow made of velvet ribbon 
two inches and three-quarters wide, 
and in the back with loops of sim- 
ilar ribbon. 


ends 


Surah and Lace Cap. 

For this cap cut the brim of dou- 
ble stiff lace an ineh and a quarter 
wide and twenty-four inches long, 
lay it in a pleat at the middle of the 
top, join the ends crosswise, and set 
a three-cornered piece of tulle on 
the upper edge from the back to the 
middle of the brim. On the edge of 
the brim set a row of pleated Breton 
lace two inches wide. The crown is 
made of a square piece of pale blue 
Surah twelve inches and a half in 
size, which is edged (with the excep- 
tion of the corner designed for the 
top) with a bias fold of striped 
cream-colored gauze and with pleat- 
ed lace. Round off this part on the 
untrimmed corner, gather it to the 
middle five times at intervals of an 
eighth of an inch, in vertical rows, 
which forms a shirring four inches 
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and seven-eighths long, and fasten this part on 
the summit of the tulle crown, and the corre- 
sponding corner on the joining seam of the brim. 
The lower free sides of the scarf are arranged 
each in four pleats turned toward each other, 
which are tacked together on the wrong side, and 
the rest of the scarf is sewed to the sides of the 
brim. In front the cap is trimmed with a bow of 
striped gauze, 


Tulle and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 540. 

For this bow take three strips of Mechlin tulle, 
each eight inches and seven-eighths wide and five 
inches and three-quarters long, fold them double, 
lay them in side pleats, and sew them on a stiff 
lace foundation as shown by the illustration. 
Between these parts set on pleated lace two inch- 
es wide, which is continued to form the ends of 
the bow. 





MEAT BREAD. 


i = prepared food is the practical outcome of 
the observed fact that the leavening or fer- 
mentation of flour bread causes the digestion of 
meat. A beefsteak cut imto small pieces, and 
mixed with flour and yeast, is found by M. Scheu- 
rer-Kestner to disappear entirely during the pro- 
cess of fermentation, owing to the incorporation 
of its substance with the bread. When he be- 
gan his experiments in this direction he used 
raw meat, three parts of which, finely minced, he 
mixed with five parts of flour and five parts of 
yeast. Sufficient water was then added to make 
the dough, which in due time began to ferment. 
After two or three hours the meat had disap- 
peared, and the bread was then baked in the or- 
dinary manner. But when thus prepared the 
bread has a disagreeable sour taste, and it is 
therefore better to cook the meat for an hour in 
the quantity of water necessary to afterward 
moisten the flour, The meat should be careful- 
ly deprived of fat, and only possess sufficient salt 
to bring out the flavor, as salt, by absorbing damp, 
would tend to spoil the bread. Salt lard may, 
however, with advantage take the place of part 
of the beef; and in order to insure complete di- 
gestion, the quantity of beef should not be more 
than one-half of the amount of flour used. Bread 
made with a proportion of veal is said to form an 
excellent soup for invalids, and as it keeps for a 
long time, it will very likely prove serviceable in 
sea or land travel. 








Every lady of taste and refinement admits 
Riker’s American Face Powder to be the most 
satisfactory article in the market, although the 
cheapest. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—[ Com. ] 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Srreneturns the system by quieting the nervous 
agitation.—[ Adv.) 





BABY’S APPRAL. 
“What makes I cry and folks say Ize naughty?” 
Cause stomach ache, and sour in my mouffy; 
Cause too, can't soe and worms bites ze belly; 
** Fever” ga say, feel like I was jelly. 
Guess your babies cry, Dick and Victoria, 
When mamma's gone, and don’t have Castoria. 
“You're right, they fairly yell.” There, Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank have Castoria, he don’t cry.—[ Adv.) 














Corvine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally ; 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


or 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky bot breads, or luxurious 
»astry. Can be eaten by dysy tics withont fear of 
he ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

_Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 


W YORK: SHOPPING 


Of every description tor ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 

iss MARY HUNTINGDON 


New York. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested ; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. _ 


TIM & TIP, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TOBY TYLER,” 


BEGUN 








IN No. 92 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PUBLISHED AUGUST 2d. 


4 Cents a Copy; $1.50 a Year. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


WALTER BUHL & CO,, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 













Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 
Fur Caps and Gloves. 


‘SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
IS MARKED 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
opp de 1° Classe 
+ la Faculté de Paris, 
yt. Rambuteanu, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and a 
cents the bo Ke 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
‘ig CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
foe as not injurious to 
health. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price by ms ail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


FOR SALE. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. oe a by Waurrr 
Cranx. One of the “ First Proo 

HERKOMER’S PORTRAIT OF RUSKIN, 
Artist’s proof, — 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


75 








P. A NaS to 
‘AST, 70 Pineapple St., » Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POWDER. PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 


It CURES Mosquito Bites. No other preparation 
like it. Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. Address 
war PrEMORE & CO., Clinton, Conn. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This Collece is thereughly furnished for giving a 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
Study, and also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 
ment its charges are unusually moderate. Send | iF 
Catalogue to Rev. A.W. Cows, D.D., Pres., Elmira 


| For Toilet, Bath, : and iuucee ry: 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
| way ? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 





to besnty 
appears h 





every instance it has 
tiful, 





P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
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JEFFERIE ‘S LAWN “TENN IS 


wt 


Our Complete Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferies Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt eovered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this bail a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
cate Try PECK & SN Y DER, Manufacturers, 

4& 126 | Nassau Street, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole bead luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t ~~ | cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
i arlors, now open. 


A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 








| on hand. 


DETROIT, MICH., | 





Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


ENGLISH MIEN OF LETTERS, 


LANDOR. By Siwney Corvin. 


75 cents. 





12mo, Cloth, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Joun Mor.ey. 
ready: 

Worpsworts. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxe. By 

Thomas Fowler. — Byron. By John Nichol. — 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—Gusson. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Suseiiry. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Gotpsurra. By William Black.— 
Home. By Professor Huxley.—Derroer. By Wil- 
liam Minto.—Burns. By Principal Shairp.—Sren- 
sek. By Dean Church.—Tuackeray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxr. By John Morley. —Mit- 
ton. By Mark Pattison.—Sourney. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude.— 
Cuavorr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrrr. 
By Goldwin Smith.—Porr. By Leslie Stephen. 
—Drvpren. By George Saintsbury.—Lanpor. By 
Siduey Colvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


Edited by 
The following volumes are now 


Hawrtuorner, By Henry James, Jr. 12mo0,Cloth,$1 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S@™ Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
te price. 


Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
ORAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MargveLLovs 
G@BACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
SHaren and Dwarrep Loss. 
Substantially made of best Si_k, 
Satiy ok CoTTon WEBBING. Beau- 
tiful in appearance, 

YRICES: One inch, all _ or 


Ladies’, 
len’s, $2 Miknses’, $1; 
dren’s (very soft and elastic » 
Elastic Cotton 
“sa Anch wide), 
‘8, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
%% cents, Sent to any address, 
t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
Seoney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular, LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC C©O., 144 
DuaneSt.,N. ¥. P. O. Box 4043, 


YOUR NAMES: 23210: 


capes air Scent om esene ali 
Treat vari ety 


iawtt =a ents Domple pt Low Book Sic. Gr to dealers 


est 
=" JOO Sarees Roney Ate 22, Nosthtond Oe 


$1.50; 














SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to he « 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and Ss eeutitel a. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfec 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAITIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor' 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
ve LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists every where. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


jes, if you desire to be beau- 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu ——— of the fine properties 
of well- selected cocva, Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes.. at? 0 

















Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . . 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pea... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes. . 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner § Fong 100 pieces. 14. on 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 





PRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and enoicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and Gums. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but re mdered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 





| ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. 
Catalogue. Established 1857, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


)  Theunparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 

“/ APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—softem 

the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
on of her friends, PRICE, $6 TO $12 

londe and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 

oa of exchanging. To be had ONLY of Ml 

c. THOM PSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 

for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sola in New York 

ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y., P. 0. Box 3527, 
imparters of materials for HONITON and POINT 
JE MAKING, ARRASENF, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework. “How te 
Make Lace,” 60c. Pattern Book, 25c. Send for price-list 


Send 3c. for 













































AUGUST 20, 1881. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
out. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise npon a difficult and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefully classifies the types of women, aud gives 
receipts for a complete ontfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The little book is full of information, and is both 
useful and ornamental.— Worcester Spy. 

Miss Onkey has attained complete mastery of her 
art, or at least has so nearly attained it that her right 
to stand as an authority will not be disputed. She 
believes that the enduring essentials in color and 
form should be universally known among ladies. * * * 
The book is full of admirable suggestions and advice. 
*** The one who cannot find in it both usefal and 
sensible hints regarding dress must be fastidious in- 
deed.— Hartford Post. 

If the ladies will read “ Beauty in Dress,” by Miss 
Oakey, they will have no good excuse for not being 
tastefully attired. * * * What the effect will be upon 
men, if women are made any more fascinating by the 
use of this volume than they are now, must be mat- 
ter of conjecture.—Hartford Courant, 

A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oakey’s suggestions are of 
great valne and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has tonched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press, 

Miss Onkey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
circulation. Every page contains some useful hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
spread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t# Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statex, on receipt of the price. 
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The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


HIS justly celebrated Dictetic Preperation, is, 
i i he GLUTE 





N de- 

rived from _ the WHITE v 
WHEAT CER 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 


lnctins Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made m animal or 
vinous matter, ich are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its e) tary compositi 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts aS a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 
And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or rt more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in_ Fevers. mona: mm 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Cuan Diarrhoea and Cholera 


ntum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
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C) PRINCIPAL 


NOTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. (SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS: GOODS. o° Vv oO x BOYS’ ‘SUITS. 
MILLINERY. © CQ FANCY GOoDs. 
DOMESTICS. “CO Unprnwrar. 


= LJ Wl —_ 
LINENS. 0 O_LACES. 


L 


© JONES *% 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


rm 
WU 


x 


- : ui} 
x x 


O O 
>, JONES .° 
Oo. _O 


SHOES. t ) C) Cururny. 
na ( 0 pe 
Uruonstery. |) (1 CROCKERY. 
nN . 

—— Ww 
FURNITURE. © 


o . 
O GLASSWARE. 

A , nm 

LACE CURTAINS. 0 A 


C) REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 


scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
JONES tx isar'sc JONES 

NEW YORE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





Mr. Conway is always an interesting writer, and 
his opportunities for knowing and studying Carlyle 
were great. He has made a very readable volume, 
and one that students of Carlyle will do well to study 
and weigh in comparison with the testimony of oth- 
ers and of Carlyle’s own works.—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
$4 This combined action gives it wonderful 





power to cure all diseases. 


We Sick 7} 


ie ae 


Sa SS LS eRe 
Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 
8 are therefore forced into the b 
should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne: 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 

Sree action of these organs and 
Deir er to throw off disease. 
r Bilious pains and aches? 
ted with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why haye sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
. Its a dry, vegetable compound ai 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........ cerctns SO 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year........... ceeese 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitonsly on application to Harver & Brorurrs. 





tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Secs 














PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice oi the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels. 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





PATENT READY WOUND 
For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














ee ers Sy] 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 7°2OMAS.ST. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 


OF 


ROLFES SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. J. Roree. With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

CYMBELINE. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. J. Rotrz. With Illustrations. 
Cloth, 60 cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 





16mo, 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII. — Richard I1.— Richard IlI.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part IL.—Henry lV. Part 1.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus. —The Comedy of Errors.— 
Cymbeline.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s 
Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 cents 
per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume, 
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BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $125 up. $2" Illus. 
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66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address U1. at.err & Co.,Portland,Maine. 
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LANDOR. By Stoney Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
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Meu of Letters.” 
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Two New Volwmes of Rolfe's Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE'S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Kdited, with Notes, by Wueirstam. J. Rourx, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witutam J. Roure, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 
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TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josxru Hatron, 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 

Iilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vv. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Wut. Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” and ‘*Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Lluminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

VI 

BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, C.oth, 
$1 00. 

VIL. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. I6mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

Vill. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PALLatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 ceuts. 

1X. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Catens, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 ceuts. 
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HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sarornr, 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe aud 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Evypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemuroke Ferniper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vou. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Von. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Von. IIL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XII. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA 
The Young Nimrods in North America, A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Llus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


XII. 


| THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 


Short History of the English Colonies in America. 

By Henry Canor Lover. Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 
XIV. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 

Iilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 


and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Witiiam Howim Wyiik. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
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The Neptune Vase. By Virginia W. Jounson. 20 cts. 
Ayala’s Angel. By Anruony Trou.org. 20 cents, 


The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. 


ty WiL- 
LAM Biack. With 55 [lustrations, 


20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of ‘*Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” lémo, Cloth, $1 00. 
tr? 


!!! By Groner H. Herworrn. $1 00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Ciark Russet. 20 cts. 


A Costly Heritage. By Arioz O'HAN Lon, 


20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuxo.Girr. 20 cents. 
At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Czeor. 
AY. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rouerr Bucuanan. 15 cents, 
My First Offer, and other Stories, By Mary Crow. 
Hay. 15 cents. - 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Waurer Besant and 
James Rick. 20 cents. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beane. 20 cents. 
Who was Pau! Grayson ? 


By Joun Hausrrron. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oripnant. 20 cents. 


G2 Hanrven & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





2” Hanrrer’s Cararocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
srove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
e E. G. Riprour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
Can secure permanent employment 
Lady Agents with good salesy selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stecking Supporters, etc. Fample outfit 
ree, Address Queca City Suspender Co., U nnati,O. 
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RO(W)MAN 


Georce (who has been rowing for the 
abound in country lakes). * 
look warm 


Arase.ra. “Oh, this is just too delightful! 


FACETIZ. 


last hour in 
‘Ah, perhaps you would like to go ashore now, Miss Arabella. 
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TORTURE. 


the hot sun in one of those heavy boats which 


You—you— 


Don’t hurry in on my account.” 


LITTLE PITCHERS .HAVE 
‘Now, then, what's your Papa’s name, Freddy?” 
*‘ Dunno.” 
“Don't know. your Papa’s name! 
“ Brute.” 





An interesting Jetter 
from Halifax to a London 
editor says that lobsters 
there are 80 cheap and 
agen that they may | 
xe purchased for a cent 
apiece. An Trish officer, = | 
being unaware of thisfact, } 
and thinking that they 
were in all probability 
two-and- reixpenice or three 
shillings each—as in his 
own extortionate country 
—gave his servant a sov- 
ereign, and bade him or- 
der the worth of it in 
lobsters, as he had some 
friends coming to sup 
with him that night. 
Judge of his’ surprise 
when, on arriving at his 
lodging, he found a cart- 
load of the delicate crus- 
tacea there awaiting him. 

“Why, what is the mean- 
ing of this—” he began. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said 
the servant, “‘ the ‘other 
cart will be up presently.” 

in 





A man who was too poor 
to indulge in any luxuries 
other than children, was 
presented by a loving wife 
with tripleta—three boys 
—and he sought for some 
family toadoptthem. Mr. 
Clark was inclined to take 
one of them, but his good 
wiferatherobjected. They 
were talking it over before 
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their little eight-year-old 
daughter, who said, “* Why 
don't you takeone of them, 
ma? or don’t they want tu 
break the set ?” 


Wine-Mercuant (¢ 
from. Sunny little 
vintage is.” 


spot on the 


A NEW 
new customer). 


banks of Le Gag in France. 
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SHUT UP 


‘Ah, I know just where that wine comes 
Beautiful scene a 


GREAT EARS. 


Why, what does Mamma call him?” 
[A true 


story. 


A little girl joyful} as- 
sured her mother the oth- 
er day that she had found 
out where they made 
horses; she had seen a 
man finishing one. ‘He 
was nailing on his last 
foot.” 

Why are seeds, when 
sown, like gate posts ?— 
Because they are planted 
in the earth to propagate. 

Pad its a bt i 

“Why don’t you grow 
a mustache, Edwin? You 
would look much better.” 

“IT don’t want one. I've 
got a pair of cricketer's 
whiskers.” 

*“ Cricketer’s whiskers! 
What are they?” 

“Eleven on each side, 
dear.” 





Aways in Fasnion—F, 
nai nasatlnliaiareagiainn 

At repartee the Rev. 
Sydney Smith had few 
equals, and he must have 
been a bold individual 
who attempted to banter 
words with that celebrated 
humorist. His humor- 
some and deliberate man- 
ner of driving home a re- 
tort, a thick-headed squire 
once discovered, who, be- 
ing worsted by him in an 
argument, revenged him- 
self by exclaiming, ‘“‘ By 
Jove! if I had a son who 








VINTAGE 


was an idiot, 'd make 
him a parson.” 

“ Very probably,” replied 
Sydney; “but I see your 
father was of a different 
tind.” 














ANOTHER OF THE THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE 





LEFT UNSAID. 
2 You're very Bald, sir! Have you tried our Tonic Lotion # Hostess. “ What! leaving already, Mr. Mivers? I've scarcely seen anything of you the whole evening.” 
Oh yes. But that’s not what's made all my Hair fall off. Mr. Mivers (who goes in for the courteous manners of the olden time). “That, madam, is entirely my fault.” __ 
[L£xit gracefully, but remembers as he goes down stairs that he meant to say “ misfortunes’ not “ fault.” 
— ~— a .e 





